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SIR, 0 | 
1 HAD not needed to doubt 
your ready Patronage of this. 
Work for the Sentiments it contains 
| teſpeQting Civil and Religious Li- 
berty, could I have preſumed to 
think it in its Ex ecution.equally de- 


ſerving your Approbation. But as 
no Apology can . be ſatisfactorily 
made for its Defe& herein, ſo in- 
ſtead of offering any I ſhall only beg 


vour 


. —— 
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vi DEDICAT TI O N. 
your Acceptance of my beſt Endea- 
vour to do Juſtice to the Subject, 
and to render the Work not un- 
worthy your Inſpection. 


TRR Preſervation of Our con- 
ſtitution in Church as well as in 
State is the Object of that Legiſſa- 


tive body, of which you, Sir, are a 
Member. This Conſtitution, under 
the good Providence of Gop, gives 


the Church of England a Security 


and Stability on her Proteſtant foun- 
dations amid the many artful At- 


tempts of her Enemies to under- 


mine them, and continues as a Glory 


around Her, notwithſtanding ei- 


ther the diſgraceful Repreſentations 
| which 


DEDICATION. vi 
which have proceeded from the In- 
diſcretion of ſome of her own Mem- 
bers, or thoſe which are daily made, 
evidently through an Incompetency 
of Judgement, by ſome that diſſent 
from Her, 


A ZA for what is called the 
Church, keeping out of Sight the 
True Conſtitutional principles of the- 
Church of England, but too fre- 
quently leads her Defenders to an 
Avowal of Principles which but diſ- 
credit Her, and to expreſs an unbe- 


coming Diſtruſt of the Wiſdom of 


ParRLIAMENT itſelf, ſrom whoſe mi- 


nuteſt Inf pection into the Circum- 


ſtances 


wi DEDICATION. * 
ſtances of the Church for farther 
Reformation we can have Nothing 
to feat; and without whoſe Judge- 
ment, and Sanction to Meaſures 

| projected by any Order of Men Ins | 
dependently thereon, we ſhould 
have no Good to hope. 


Anv truly, Sir, if the Points in 
queſtion could juſtly be conſidered 
in another Light, as ſpeculative 
merely, or Objects of Scholaſtic de- 
bate, I ſhould not have thought 
of offering a Work of that Kind to 


your Patronage. 


-- 


Bur 


" DEDICATION. is 


Bur the Principles examined are 


of a very different Nature, and have 
a more ſerious Aſpect. They are 
ſuch Principles as have exerciſed the 


Pens of a CHilliNGworRTH, a 


Locks, and a HoapLEY, to ex- 
poſe and refute; Principles which, 
however ſpeciouſly they may be 
ſometimes ſet off and recommended, 
under the ſmooth Profeſſion of be- 
ing willing to keep all things quiet 
in the Church, would, if admitted in 
their utmoſt Latitude, reduce us to a 
State little preferable to that out of 
which, we ſo juſtly reckon it the 
1 55 greateſt 


* DEDICATION: 
greateſt Bleſſing to this Kingdom, to 
have emerged at the Reformation, N 


Bur, Sir, I mean not to offer 
this as a ſufficient Juſtification of the 
Liberty I have taken to give Re- 
{pe& to my Book by the Inſcription 
of- it to You. I have an ample 
Plea to make for that. —It was my 
Duty, Sir, to preſent it in Te 
timony of a orateful Reſentment 
of the many Obligations which, un- 
der a kind and generous Patronage, 
have been conferred upon me, ſince 
as well as during my very agreeable 
Reſidence in your Family. Under 
2 laſting Senſe of which Obligations 
tu 
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DEDICATION. i 


to You, My worthy e, 
with my. hearty Prayer that your 
Country may long enioy the Bene- 
fit of your known ſteady Attach- 
ment to and good Diſcernment of 
its Intereſts, 


remain, 
SIR, 
Your moſt Obedient, 


Hackney, | and moſt Devoted, 
Aug. 1, 1767. | | 


Humble Servant, 


Benjamin Dawſon. 
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Page 43. line laſt, read, which thoſe penſons uſed. 
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HE learned author of the Confeſ- 
ſional hath diſcuſſed the queſtion, 
relating to eſtabliſhed ſyſtems of 

faith and doctrine in proteſtant churches, 
with ſo great freedom, as to have alarmed 
ſome zealous advocates for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Church of England. At the 
ſame time, it is equally diſcernible that 
many others, no leſs attached to her truc 
intereſt, but who judge of that on more 
B Catholic 


1 
Catholic. principles, apprehend no harm 
from the diſcuſſion. Theſe expect from 
it hohour and advantage to the proteſtant 
religion in general, and to that Church in 
particular, which has it in her power to 
deſerve, in the judgement of all competent 
obſervers, the high compliment paſſed 
upon Her, of being The chief and leading 
branch of that great community, which goes 
under the denomination of the REFORMED 
CHURCH E. 


Bur, whether the fears of the former 
be as juſtly grounded as the expectations 
of the latter, or got, certain it is, the 
Church cannot reaſonably hope for any 
ſteady ſupport from thoſe who, taking up 
the pen under an alarm, commit her cauſe 
to the uncertain direction of their own be- 
wildering fears and intemperate zeal. 


— — _ 4 n "= =O 
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* Dr. Mosneim's Compendious View of Eccleſi- 
aftical  Hiftory, tranſlated by Dr. MacLaine, 
yol. II. P · 575. 

They 
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They bid the faireſt to do Her juſtice and 
to bring credit to Her, who, after a patient. 
attention to the admonitions of her re- 
provers, are not more intent on demon- 
ſtrating that they are unjuſt or unneceſ- 
ſary, than determined, here they are ap- 
parently juſt and important, to turn them 
to her farther improvement and excellence. 


Tux Public have already been ſhewn, 
into what great inconſiſtence the leasn- 
ed Profeſſor RUTHER FORTH has been 
thrown by his impatience, under this ap- 
prehenfion of danger to the Church, to op- 
poſe ſo capital a performance as the Con- 
feffional ; a Performance, which appears to 
have wanted neither time, learning, nor 
ſound judgement to bring it to that degree 
of perfection in which it made its appear- | 
ance in the world. The like ſpirit of fear 
for the Church (and without working Her 
a more effectual aid in her perilous hour) 
feems to have poſſeſſed the Archdeacon of 

B 2 St. 


e publication *.” Alarmed he appears to 


ſays, ** againſt our foundations .“ What 


(4) 
St. Alban a, that had ſeized the Archdeacon 
of Eſſer. Another Champion ſucceeds, 
and enters into their labours, not without 
declaring what brings him into the field. 
He owns, that bis view, of the nature and 
expediency of Eftabliſhments in religion, has 
been drawn from him by an alarm, which 
he has received from a ** late applauded 


be for. the ſafety itſelf of the Church of 
England. He fears for her very exiſtence; _ 
and the reader views him under this ter- 
rible conſternation, riſing up to filence 
e the powerful battery, which, whether 
cc with intention or not, was levelled,” he 


good ſervice may be hoped for; or (to pre- 

ſerve the happy allufion) what execution 
is likely to be done by this fencing battery 
(though it were in the hands of a more 
ſkilful Engineer) which is thus erected and 
worded under a confeſſed panic, may be 


* The Conſeſſona, + Eff, p. 49. 
gueſſed 


$0 9 
gueſſed at, But, that we may judge with 


ſome certainty, let us view and examine his 
Plan of operations. 


AFTER ſome reflections on the duty of 
a Chriſtian Magiſtrate, reſpeCting the ex- 
_ erciſe of his authority in religion, the con- 
ſiſtency of which ſhall be conſidered after- 
wards, we are thus introduced to his Plan 
of Church-government ; or the eſſential re- 
quiſites and Tons. in a religious Eſtab. 
liſhment, 


As the Magiſtrate will not,” it is ſaid, 
ce truſt to the chance of the people's in- 
c“ truſting themſelves, neither will it be 
* prudent in Him to leave a matter of this 
moment, to the hazard of ſome fit per- 
** ſons being moved merely by a zeal for the 
<< public ſervice, voluntarily to undertake . 
* the taſk of inſtructing them *. Into 
whoſe hands, then, this grand work of Ec- 


* E ſay, p. 25. 


— 


cleſiaſtical 


4 
clefiaſtical Legiſlation ſhould be commit- 


ted, will appear from the n 3 4 


tome of the plan. 


c CHRISTIANITY,” it is afferted, 
* hath ſet apart an Order of men, and 
* dedicated them to this very purpoſe of 
public inſtruction Theſe the Magiſtrate 
c will naturally make uſe of, and encou- 
** rage them in their labour, by conferring 
% upon them temporal benefits and civil 
e advantages * — This is no more than an 
« act of Juſtice — They are Labourers 
te of the State, and ought by the State to be 
&* provided for +. — The Church (fo the 
« dedicated Order is termed) thus acting 
ce under the protection of the Magiſtrate, 
te will ſet on foot all the moſt effectual Me- 
te thods of inſtruction 8 - Theſe effectual 
Methods are, 1. ConsTANT LES- 
* $ONS T. 2. CREE DS of 7wo ſorts; the 


3 


* E/ay, p. 26. | r 8 P. 33. 
4 P. 34. 


*© one 


. 
ee one ſort, to be a Compendium of Chriſt- 
« jan doctrines and fundamental principles 
« of Faith *; the other to be characteriſtic 
te of the church eſtabliſhed, ſerving as 
&« Symbols to diſtinguiſh it from all others F 
« 3, Alarger SCHEME or SYSTEM of 
te doctr ines, agreeably to which the Clergy 
te are to be bound to frame their public 
<« inſtructions f” — And laſtly, To give 
ee all theſe Inſtitutions the greater ſtrength 
« and permanency, the Magiſtrate will in- 
* corporate them with his Civil conſti- 
* tution, By means like theſe will the 
t Chriſtian magiſtrate endeavour to eſtab- 
« liſh among his ſubjects true and genuine 
* Chriſtianity &$ — and lay the beſt founda- 
« tion for the proſperity, peace and laſting 
« ſecurity of the State ||.” — Such is our 
Eſſayiſt's Plan of a Religious eſtabliſhment. 
The Reader may ſee it at large within the 


me 


— 


* Eſſay, p..34.% P. 36. 1 Ibid. 
§ P. 38. P. 39. 2 
compals 


68) 
compaſs of twelve pages, viz. from the 
twenty-ſixth to the thirty-ninth *. 


Lr us now examine the Scheme, and 
ſee how far ſuch a Church-eſtabliſhment 
is calculated to promote the ends above 
mentioned, viz. Civil liberty and True 
religion, that is, Chriſtianity. 


Frs then, with regard to the Per- 
fons who, in our authors judgement, are 
to frame the laws of public inſtruction. 
Theſe are not to be appointed by the State. 
_« Chriſtianity hath ſet them apart.“ They 
are © an Order of men dedicated by Chriſ- 
« tianity to this very purpoſe of public 
e inſtruction.” — But this wants proof. 


ꝓ—ʒ¾ — 
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* Out of which number of pages no fewer than ſever 
are ſpent in proving, that this Order of holy mea ought, 
in juſtice, to have a proviſion from the State, and need 
not be ſhy or ſcrupulous upon Chriſtian principles of ac- 
cepting it at the hands of the Magiſtrate, 


And 
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And ſurely the poſition is tov conſequen- 
tial to be admitted without one. Not a 
few pages of the Eſſay are taken up in 
proving a matter of much leſs moment or 
doubt. The Reader will not find that! 
exaggerate the account, When T- aſſert, 
that more pages are ſpent in proving that 
« a Chriſtian may be a Magiſtrate,” than 
are ſpent in the proof of any other ſingle 
poſition through the whole book *. AndÞ 
yet it hath not been thought worth the 
while to take one ſtep towards juſtifying 
the aſſumption of this bleſſed Principle. 
It were the more reaſonable this ſhould 
Have been done, as the trouble could not 


— ä - 


n 


* At the end of the tir teentb page of the Eſſay the 
author comes to his concluſion, as follows — © We 
* may venture to conc)ude, therefore, that there may 
be ſuch a thing as a Chriſtian magiſtrate, a point 
+ which ſeems indeed to admit of litile doubt; but yet, 
it we liſten to the kind of reaſoning which is fre- 
*« quently made uſe of, we muſt be ſenſible that it was 
« not proper to leave it without its Proof.“ 


G be 


( to ) 

be very great. One fingle reference to 
ſcripture, where the appointment of ſuch 
an Order of men is to be met with, would 
have been ſufficient, For, if Chriſtianity 
hath ſet apart, hath dedicated ſuch an Or- 
der of men to ſuch a purpoſe, it will be 
mentioned in the New Teſtament. And 
we may hope, that our author will not re- 
fer us to any other authority under the 
name of Chriſtianity for the inſtitution of 
this ſacred Order. It is not my bufineſs 
now to controvert the poſition, but to- 
conſider its conſequence. 


TARA Church, then, by this principle 
is at once made eſſentially independent on 
Civil magiſtracy. Nor any harm that 1 


know of in the conſequence, if the prin- 


ciple reſt on Scripture-authority. Let the 
_ advocates for Civil liberty go on declaim- 
ing againſt Church-power. Let them 
repreſent the Independency of Church- 


men cn the ſtate, as the ſource of the 


greateſt: 


neces. With A r ag, 
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greateſt Oppreſſions that Chriſtendom hath 
ever yet experienced, I ſhall think it all 
empty declamation or ſpiteful repreſenta- 
tion, when I am convinced that our author 
hath Scripture on his fide. I ſhall ſtill 
eſteem Oppreſſion of every kind a wick- 
ed thing. But I will never more impute 
any kind or degree of it to this cauſe. 
From the public inſtructions of an Order 
of men, whom Chriſtianity hath ſet apart 
and dedicated to this very purpoſe, could not 
proceed thoſe lucrative myſteries, thoſe 
fraudful practices, thoſe vaſt encroachments 
on the natural rights and liberties of man- 
kind, which have been laid to the door of 
Mother-church. They muſt have iflued 
from another ſource. They muſt have 
ſprung, not from this ſeparate and ſacred 
Order of men, but from falſe and unholy, 
that is, unconſecrated or deſecrated teachers, 


oppoſing and perverting the pure doctrines, 
which muſt neceſſarily have flowed from 


this ſuppoſed Order. 
| 8 2 T1II 
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T 11,1. it be proved, however, that ſuch 
an Order, fo {ct apart by Chriſtianity, doth 
" exiſt, I muſt take the liberty to obſerve, 
that the ſuppoſition of its exiſtence lays a 
foundation for the independence of the 
Church on Civil magiſtracy ; z and to expreſs 
my apprehenſion, that a Plan of religious 
eſtabliſhment, which ſets out with ſuch a 
principle, cannot be favourable either to 
the liberties of mankind, or to true and 
genuine Chriſtianity. | 


For let us ſuppoſe the Chriſtian magiſ- 
trate to be poſſeſſed of this idea, that 
« Chriſtianity itſelf hath ſet apart an Order 
of men and dedicated them to this very 
< purpoſe of public inſtruction: He will 

not only, as our author hath expreſſed it, 
« ralurally make uſe. of theſe men, and 
75 e them in their labours by tem- 
oral benefits and civil advantages; but 
He will conſider himſelf bound to do this; 
bound 


Ra” 


(99? 
bound to make uſe of their labours, to ſet 
them to work in framing Syſtems of pub- 
lic inſtruction and to encourage them there- 
in ; bound Himſelf implicitly to ſubmit to 
their Judgements in Spiritual matters, and 
to,conſpire with them in gaining a favour- 
able reception of their doctrines among all 
his Subjects. | 


ON the other hand, the Reverend Gen- 
tlemen, who under this idea of the Ma- 


giſtrate find themſelves comfortably provid» 
ed for and highly reſpected, will neither 


ſeek to impede in Him the cauſe of ſuch 


bleſſed effects, nor, it is like enough, will 
be a whit behind Him in the idea of their 
own Sanctity of character and Conſequence 
in the State. For, weak as human nature is 
found to be, why may we not ſuppoſe, 
that many of them may ſincerely believe, 
that they are, what they perceive them- 
ſelves to be taten for ?—Reverenced by the 
Laity and the Magiſtrate himſelf, as an holy 
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E 
and ſeparate Order, we cannot wonder if, 
while many among them are equally weak 
to conſider themſelves in that light, and as 
receiving no greater regard than what is 
due to them, others of them ſhould want 
not Covetouſneſs, Ambition, or Cunning 
to avail themſelves of ſo fit a pretence to 
eſtabliſh and raiſe their Authority in the 
State. 


In ſhort, we may clearly perceive an 
Hierarchy forming itſelf on this Princi- 
ple“; an Hierarchy, which bids fair, not 

If the Reader be deſirous of ſeeing the Effect and 
Operation of this Principle fully illuſtrated, He may 

conſult a work * entitled, An Examination of the Scheme 
of Church Power laid down in the Codex Juris Eccle- 
fiaftici Anglicani, &c. Edit. 3d. 1737. A work this, 
better deſerving the high encomium beſtowed upon 
the Codex, than the Codex itſelf, which was compli- 
mented by the then biſhop of Litchſield and Coven- 
try in the following words: A work eminently” ſervice- 
able to the Church of England ; a work which muſt ever 
* Generally attributed to that able and eminent 
Lawyer, judge FOSTER, | 


only 


c AE. AAA oo. 


r 
only to be independent upon, but to out- 
grow and overbear thoſe Principalities and 
Powers from whom it received its Birth 
and Suſtenance. 


AnD let it not be ſaid here; This very 
protection coming from the Magiſtrate im- 


plies not his ſubjection to the Church, but 


on the contrary the dependance of that 
upon Him. For mark the Principle on 
which this protection is afforded. It is 
not as the Church-men ſhall approve them- 
ſelves -to the ſupreme Magiſtrate in the 
diſcharge of their office, but as they are an 
holy and feparate Order of men, dedicated 


and ſet apart to this very purpoſe of public 


inſtruction, not by Him but by Chriſtianity 
itſelf. Their doctrines, therefore, whoſe 
inſtitution He himſelf acknowledges to be 
of CHRIST, are not to be judged by Him, 


be conſidered as a Standard by all competent Fudges ; the 
beſt book that hath been wriiten on the ſulject it treats, 
ſince the reformation. Charge to his Clergy, Anno 

1734. P. 35- 
: NOT 


( i6 ) 

nor to be queſtioned by any of his Subjects. 
Of conſequence, He protects them on 4 
principle of duty, and of ſubmiſſion to them 
as infallible guides in religion ; whoſe doc- 
trines muſt be received for truth, and the 
precepts and commandments founded 
thereon be obeyed. PET 


AND who ſees not the happy Connec- 
tion that ſubſiſts between this Tdea in the 
Magiſtrate and the Claim of theſe Holy 
men to his encouragement ?—If they are 
his Guides in religion, who are to teach 
him his duty in all the various Branches 
thereof, it is not likely they will leave him 
uninſtructed in the duty He owes to the 
Church, and in the diſtribution to be made 
more efpecially to this Heuſhold of Faith. 
Who ſees not, that there is no end or bound 
to the encouragement due on this Foot- 
ing All the rewards that He can confer 
upon them will not, we may be ſure, be 
conſidered by them as above their deſerv- 

ings 


67 

ings, or any thing © more than an Act of 
* juſtice” — The Church may make her 

own demands of Temporal benefits and 
&« Civil advantages; and, if She doth it 
diſcreetly, ſpeciouſly grafting the reaſon- 
ableneſs of them on her doctrines and 
traditions, She will certainly ſucceed in oh- 
taining them, 


| T AIs pretence, therefore, that there ex- 
iſts an Order of men ſet apart by Chriſt- 
ianity and dedicated to the very purpoſe 
of public inſtruction, muſt nearly affect 
the Rights of Civil magiſtracy, and bear 
them down in time under this claim of an 
excluſive Juriſdiftion in Spirituals. 


By r, whatever becomes of the rights of 
the Magiſtrate, the foundation of an abſo- 
lute tyranny over the Conſciences of men 
is certainly laid in this poſition of our Eſ- 
ſayiſt. For theſe Public teachers may 


make what regulations they pleaſe in the 
| D Church, 


16) 

Church, reſpecting Faith and Doctrine? 
The pretence to infallibility, which muſt 
be allowed them on this Principle, will ſuf- 
fice whereon to erect their own Syſtems of 
opinions, and to make them conſidered as 
of equal or even ſuperiour authority to the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem. For, conſidered as a de- 
dicated Order of men, though they may 
acknowledge themſelves to be fallible and 
peccable, as Individuals, each in his private 
judgement and conduct; yet in their Pub- 
lic acts and deciſions they will not be ſup- 
poſed to err. With reſpect to the errors 
and miſconduct alſo of individuals among 
them, they will claim an excluſive right to 
the cognizance thereof, and fix their own 
modes of reformation. 


By theſe means grew up the power of 
the Church of Rome, at firſt, protected only 
and enccuraged (to uſe our author's ſoft 
and gentle terms) by the Civil-magiſtrate, 


but on a Principle which nouriſhed the 
ſeeds 


7 
ſeeds of Tyranny. And, indeed, without 
this Pretence, of having in it an Order of 
men ſet apart by Chriſtianity for the pur- 
poſe of public inſtruction, I cannot ſee 
how that Church could have ſucceeded as 
She has, in eſtabliſhing her Dominion, 


SUcn, however, is the Foundation on 
which our author lays his Church-eſtab- 
liſhment. This done, he proceeds to ſhow 
the juſtice and propriety of a Proviſion be- 
ing made for this holy Order of men by the 
State. They are Labourers, he pleads, 
« for the State and ought by the State to 
© be provided for.” What more reaſon- 
able indeed for the two-fold labour they 
ſuſtain, as Miniſters of the Goſpel! and 
Miniſters of State ?—Nor let the reader 
imagine, that I want to divert myſelf here 
with a mere play upon the word. For, 
though I am ſomewhat diſpoſed to be 
merry (and who can be grave ?) on reading 

D 2 the 


( 20 ) | 
the author's ſerious Plea for this proviſion; 
and obſerving his extreme anxiety to re- 
move any Objections from a too great deli- 
cacy of ſentiment in Church-men about 
accepting the proviſion ; yet ſeriouſly I ap- 
prehend, that he means to enforce upon 
the Magiſtrate the duty of providing for 
them, from the expediency of employing 
them in other matters than what concern 
only religion, One may trace, in almoſt 
every ſentence, the high idea our author 
entertains of their conſequence in State as 
well as Church. And, on his plan, buſy 
they certainly will be in State affairs. But 
I have ſhown they may be labouring 
againſt and not for the State, and eneroach- 
ing on the juſt rights of Civil-magiſtracy z 
nay, that it is more than probable this will 
be the caſe, if they be encouraged on the 
mere pretence of being a holy and ſeparat- 
ed Order, and if thei. by in Chriſtianity no 
foundation for the pretence. 


THE 


t 


Tae encouragement and protection of 
the Magiſtrate, Church- men are in reaſon 
and good policy entitled to, on this footing, 
viz. that, within their proper ſphere, they 
diſcharge their duty to the State faithfully; 
that they co-operate in their ſpiritual la- 
bours with the Civil magiſtrate in promot- 
Ing that end which He ſhould always have 
in view, namely, the free propagation of 
Chriſtian knowledge, taking upon him to 
check and reſtrain ſuch teachers as ſhall 
affect, and even to puniſh ſuch as ſhall 
yenture to claim, a right of judging the. 
Conſciences of any of his ſubjeas. For, 
whatever power the Magiſtrate ought not 
to affect Himſelf in matters of religion, this 
is moſt certainly his duty, as a Chriſtian 
magiſtrate, to ſee, that all his ſubjects ſhall 
enjoy an equal liberty in that great King- 
dom of truth and righteouſneſs, wherein 
no man, not even Himſelf, ſhall be called 


| Mafeer. 
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Bu r our Eſſayiſt, in his Scheme of ec- 
cleſiaſtical legiſlation, is for protection, eri- 
couragement, and a proviſion being granted 
to theſe Holy men, without any the leaſt 
controul, that I can find, upon their mea- 
ſures, miniſtrations, or views, be they what 
they will. This is not to reward them for 
their uſeful labours to the State, but to ſeat 
them in Power. It is not to encourage 
them in their Goſpel-miniſtrations, but to 
tempt them rather to miniſter unto Them- 
ſelves. It is not, in ſhort, to afford them 
protection againſt the enemies to our Holy 
religion, to countenance them againſt the 
ſcoffs of infidels, or defend them from the 
perſecution of bigotry and party- ſpirit in 
religion, but to protect and uphold them in 
their own deſigns and projects of rule and 
domination. 


Wr are told indeed, that the clergy 
need not be ſhy of accepting this proviſion; 
« that 


( 23 ) 
„ that there is nothing in the Chriſtian 
« Jaws to reſtrain them from it, but on the 
« contrary every thing to incline them to 
© unite all their powers with His, in ac- 
« compliſhing a deſign plainly calculated 
for the public good.. But what De- 
fign does the author refer to?—lIt is not eaſy 
to determine. No Deſign had been par- 
ticularly mentioned. He ſeems however 
to mean, Public inſtruction; the defign or 
very purpoſe for which an Order of men 
hath been ſet apart. But then, of the pub- 
lic good, ſo far as regards the method of 
promoting it by public inſtruction, we find 
Theſe men and not the Magiſtrate are to 
be the judges; and He is to unite all his 
power with theirs, in accompliſhing the de- 
fign., For, having ended his laboured vin- 
dication of their right to a National proyi- 
ſion, he proceeds in the next place to the 
Laws of teaching, which Theſe men, under 


— — 


* Eſſay, p. 33. | NE 
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nne 
we ta. le. forth, 


* Tus Church,” faps he, **chus «Qing 

under the protection of the Magiſtrate, 
*« will ſet on foot all the moſt effectual 
methods of inſtruQion &. The church 
. is to do this, acting (it is not ſaidy by the 
appointment, with the approbatian; ot 
under the authority, but) under the pros 
 fefhion of the Magiſtrate. In this our 
author is at leaſt conſiſtent, For who fo 
proper, who ſo fit and ſufficient to ordain 
all things appertaining to religion, as that 
holy Order which is here denominated 
THE CHURCH? — The Magiſtrate is not 
ſurely to become a Teacher of the people, 
when there is an Order of men ſet apart 
for this very purpoſe. Much lefs is He 
to take upon him to teach and dictate to 
this ſeparate · and dedicated Order, what 


—__ 


— — — 


* Efjay, p. 33. 
they 
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they. ſhall ſet forth to be believed (profeſſed 


at leaſt) * and taught by the Clergy; and 

to be believed and practiſed by the Laity. 
The buſineſs of the Magiſtrate is only to 
protef'them in this good defign, not to 
tire or controul them therein. To them 
alone is entruſted the great work of Church 
legiſlation. To Him it belongs, to ſupport 
the authority of the Laugi vers. For thus 
faith our advocate for Eſtabliſhments in 
religion — © Theſe regulations + are ne- 


i 6 Mo. =— _ OP 3 8 —— 
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* Dr. Bletſon, in his Plea for Subſcription, is for 
opening a latitude for private judgement with reſpect to 
the ſubſcribing clergy ; though, to do him juſtice, he 
is not for explaining ſubſcription quite away to a Pub- 
lic profeſſion only. He obſerves, however, that Bi- 
ſhop Stillingfleet (who engaged in the ſame honourable 
cauſe) ©« was thought to be of opinion, that thoſe who 
% ſubſcribed to the articles were not obliged to believe 
« them true.” See his Plea for Subſcription, p. 5. 


1 Mentioned above in the epitome of the Plan, p. 
G 7: viz, Creeds, Syſtems of faith and doctrines, &c. 


E c ceſſary 
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te ceſſary for maintaining the peace, or- 
« der, and ſafety of the Church, and for 
“ preſerving the purity of its doctrines. 
The Magiſtrate, therefore, will protect 
tc tbe Church in the uſe of them, and will 

<. enforce tbe Obſervation of them by his 
* ben wn pond 9. 


Tuvs the * is to a — in 
every tbing She thinks proper to enact. 
She is to enjoy all the countenance and 
favour of the Civil magiſtrate. His re- 
ſentment is to fall only on thoſe that flight 
Her authority. A miniſter of wrath is He 
to all that do evil unto Her, but a praiſe 
and protection to them that do well by 
Her. | *r 


AFTER this repreſentation of Church- 
authority, the Eſſayiſt might have-ſpared 


— 


* E ay, P-. 38. | | 
| himſelf. 
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himſelf ai (and indeed he has not given 
himſelf much) trouble, to point out the 
reaſonableneſs and expediency of the Laws of 
teaching, which are to obtain in this Eſ- 
tabliſhment: Since an Eſtabliſhment of 
this nature, founded upon the principle 
above mentioned, can have no methods 
of public inſtruction, but what muſt be 
effectual and holy, However, as he hath 
appealed from the Church to the judge- 
ment of the public, for their reaſonable- 
neſs. and expediency towards promoting 
genuine Chriſtianity, we are at liberty in 


our examination of them to allow nothing 
to her authority, 


FIRST then; Conſtant LESsoNs are 
mentioned as one effe7ual metbed of public 
inſtruction. From whence they are to be 
taken, or what kind of inſtruction they are 
to convey, it is not told us. Ihe only de- 
ſcription by which we are left to judge of 
their utility is, that they are to be the 

| E 2 *« conſtant 


The Churth (if it is not already obvious 


is to make uſe of and protect. This is 
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© conſtant- leſſons of its the Church's} 


appointed teachers But let us * 
little before us. 


WI Ar this writer has hitherts meant I" 


enough) ſhall here be repeated. The 
Church, according to him, is © an Order: 
* of men, who are ſet apart by Chriſtianity 

* and dedicated to this very purpoſe of 
ve publie inſtruction, whom the Magiſtrate 


The Church which, he had ſaid, thus act- 
* ing under the protection of the Magiſ- 
te trate, will ſet on foot all the moſt effect- 
% ual methods of inflruction.” This is 
The Church, of which he now fays that, 
*© beſide the conſtant leſſons of its appoint- 
« ed teachers, it hath its Creeds, &c.” — 
How then are we to underſtand this laft 
mode of expreſſion? — Are we to diſtin- 
guith now between The Cburch and its ap- 
pointed teachers ?—But, according to the 
idea he hath given us of T he Church, there 

can 
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can be no real diſtintion. The Church 
being an Order of men ſet apart by Chriſt- 
ianity for the purpoſe of Public inſtruction; 
The Church and its appointed teachers are 
the ſame thing. We cannot underſtand 

the author, therefore, when he tells us, 
that TheChurch © hath the conſtant leſſons 
* of its appointed teachers, other wiſe than 
if he had ſaid, that The Church hath con- 
ſtant leſſons appointed by zſelf. I take 
this pains as well in juſtice to the writer and 
myſelf, that he may not be miſrepreſented 
nor I accuſed of being a careleſs Examiner®, 
as that the Reader may not be impoſed 
upon by words and the appearance of a 
diſtinction, where there is none, — To 
return: 

Now, ſo far as the utility and ex- 
pediency of theſe Leſſons may be ar- 
gued for from the authority of the ap- 
pointers, we have nothing, as hath been 


w— Are — 


* Sec Dr. Rutherforth's SECOND VINDICATION 
of Subſcription, p. 12. and the LETTER in anſwer to it, 


#+ 8. 


obſerved, 
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obſerved, to allow for that ; the ſacredneſo 


and infallibility of the Order not * 
granted. | 


Fox the other circumſtance then, vi. 
that theſe leſſons are to be conſtant: This 
can be no recommendation of them, unleſs 
the ſubject matter thereof be good in 1telf, 
and be moreover fo applied as that it may 

tend to edification, | 


Fo, if the leſſons be bad in themſelves, 
which may be the caſe, if not taken from 
Scripture (and we are not told from whence 
they are to be taken) their being appointed 
to be read conſtantly is only ſo much the 
worſe. Or, if candour oblige us to ſup- 
poſe, that the writer underſtands by LE s- 
SONS, certain portions of Scripture, to be 
read to the people conſtantly, at ſtated 
times ; yet, it the Church appoint, that 
this be done in a language which the peo- 
ple do nat under ſtand, what advantage can 


wr 


( 3 ) 
ariſe from theſe con/lant Leſſons ? = How 
can they be an efefual method of Pub- 
* lic inſtruction? — Or, laſtly: "© 


Ir we ſuppoſe them both to be taken 
from Scripture, and alſo to be read in theVul- 
gar tongue ; yet, unleſs they be judiciouſly 
ſelected and properly applied, there can no 
great advantage ariſe from their being con- 
ant and invariable. For, although all 
Scripture be written for our inſtruction, 
yet no one will maintain, that a// the parts 
thereof are equally edifying; that the 
Curſes, for inſtance, ſelected chiefly out of 
the twenty-ſeventh chapter of Deuteronomy, 
and appointed in Our church to be pro- 
nounced by the miniſter but once a year *, 
might, with equal propriety, have been ap- 


* 


r 


* On the firſt day of Lent, commonly called 45 
wedneſday. I have ſaid 2ut once a year appointed, 
though the Service may be uſed on other days, at 
the diſcretion of the Ordinary. 


pointed 
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pointed to be 2onflantly read in the room of 
the Ten Commandments, on the Sundays and 
Holy days throughout the year; or, that 
the firſt chapter of The Chronicles and the 
tenth of Nebemiab contain as edifying 
matter for Chriſtian men, in their ſeveral 
relations and reſpective ranks in life, as the 
twelfth and thirteenth to the Romans. 


- Is mentioning, therefore, the appoints 
ment of con/?ant leſſons, as one of the effec- 
tual methods of public inſtruction to be 
ſet on foot by the Church, the author 
ſhould have propounded their quality, and 
the adaption of them (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
to the general condition of Chriſtians, as 
well as to certain occaſions, national oc- 
currences, and other circumſtances of the 
people, for whoſe ſervice they are intend- 
ed. This was neceſſary to the illuſtration 
of their utility, and the expediency of en- 
joining the conſtant uſe of them, without 
| "ſuffering 


43) 
ſuffering the officiating migiſter gov 
STI GEE e 


Bs next. t ofefluel method which a 
Church will ſet on foot is Cxzeps.,. In 
pleading for the eſtabliſhment of theſe, our 
author has not left his cauſe ſo entirely 
bare of argument as on the preceding head. 
Beſides the conſtant Leſſons, the Church, 
fays he, hath its Creeds, containing in a 
* {mall compaſs all the outlines and fun- 
e damental principles of Faith. It bath 
« its ſhort and plain account of the prin- 
e cipal duties of religion, in all its branches. 
* By theſe a general knowledge of reli- 
<« gion will eaſily be propagated and kept 
«© up amongſt the people. This is the 
« firſt intention and principal uſe of 
© creeds.” 


Tam extremely ready to grant, that fuch 
Creeds may be of great and admirable uſe, 
* in ſpreading among the people and 

a F 66 maintaining | 


DR” 
maintaining in their minds an uniform 
and comprehenfive knowledge of the 
*« fundamentals at leaſt of their Holy faith, 
<« which they themſelves could neither fo 
«+ yell diſtinguiſh, digeſt into order nor 
t retain in their memories, if they had 
« them to ſeek, as they lie diffuſed through 
e the whole Body of the Scriptures.” —To 
all this I entirely agree. But, as neither our 
Eſſayiſt nor myſelf are to frame the Creed: 
according to our private judgement, but 
they are to be eſtabliſhed by Church-au- 
thority, how can we be aſſured that they 
will be thus drawn up; that they will con- 
tain, in a ſmall compaſs, all the outlines and 
fundamental principles of Faith, a ſhort 


and plain account of the principal duties of 
religion in all its branches How can we 


be ſure, that they will not be defective here- 
in, containing hardly any of the chief and 
important truths and principles of religion: 
In which caſe the people may be tempted 


to take up with an imperfect view of their 
faith, 


ec 


r 
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faith, and to reſt their religion (without 
troubling themſelves to ſearch the Scrip- 
tures) upon theſe brief formularies of faith 
and doctrine as ſufficiently comprehenſive, 
while they are in reality very defeCtive. 
The bulk of mankind are very apt to do 
this, to rely too much upon what is ſet 
forth to them by human authority in mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine, to conſider 
themſelves as being of the true Church, 
becauſe they believe, or it may be, becauſe 
they are able to repeat, the Eſtabliſhed 
creeds, and to need no farther light and 
knowledge from the Word of Go p, than 
what they are thus helped to and but too 
frequently taught to regard as amply ſuffi- 
clent. 


On the other hand, we cannot be aſſur- 
ed, that theſe Creeds will be kept within 
that ſmall compaſs, and have that degree of 
perſpicuity, which, it is juſtly obſerved, 
they ſhould have, Inſtead of being bort 


— 


T3 * and 


| ( 
et and clear, made eaſy both to the under- 
« ſtanding and memory *, they may be 
perplexed. and intricate, numerous and ob- 
ſeure, ſtuffed. with needleſs articles and un- 
intelligible jargon: Nay, they may con- 
tain falſe and pernicious doctrine. And it 
is more than probable, that a Church, 
founded on the principle our author ſets 
out with, will in her Creeds have an eye to 
the eſtabliſhing-in the minds of the people, 


ſomething elſe than or beſide Chriſtian 
faith and doctrine. 


. AND right ſorry I am to find, that our 
author thinks not this the ſole intention of 
Creeds, viz. the ſpreading and maintain- 
ing in the minds of the people, pure and 
unmixed, the Chriſtian faith and doctrine, 
and the Public profeſſion of the ſame z but 
that he has in his eye another end of 
Eſtabliſhed creeds. A ſecondary uſe of 


“ Creeds, 
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© Creeds, he obſerves, ©* ariſes from the 
© former. For, as Creeds contain the great 
«© Articles of faith embraced bythe Church, 
«they muſt be characteriſtic of that 
* Church, ſerving as ſymbols to diftin- 
« pguiſh it from all others.” But how can 
they anſwer this end, if they contain in a 
ſmall compaſs all the outlines and funda- 
mental principles of religion ; if they con- 
tain nothing but Chriſtian faith and doc- + 
trine ?— They cannot contain only Chriſtian 
faith and doctrine, and yet be characteriſtic 
of that particular Church by which they 
are framed. They are ſo far Symbols of 
Chriſtianity only, and characteriſe not that 
Chriſtian church, community or eſtabliſh- 
ment from any other. To do this, they 
muſt be drawn up, not in ſhort catholic 
forms comprehending only fundamentals 
and general principles, but in more narrow 
and ftraightened forms into which are 
crowded all the peculiarities of faith and 
doctrine which are embraced by the mo- 

dellers 
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dellers of the Eccleſiaſtical ſyſtem. And 
thus, the firſt intention and principal uſe it- 
ſelf of Creeds would be counteracted and 
totally defeated by theſe characteriſng For- 
mularies: Since they muſt reſpe&t ſome- 
thing elſe than fundamentals, ſome things 
which are certainly unneceſſary and may 
be antichriſtian, 


App to this, how palpably abſurd, not 
to ſay impious and iniquitous it were, to 
call upon a Chriſtian afſembly, who profeſs 
one common faith with all other Chriſt- 
ian ſocieties, ſolemnly to confeſs to A L- 
M1GHTY GoD their faith in certain arti- 
des which He hath not required them to 
make confeſſion of, which are confeſſedly of 
human authority, while they acknowledge 
no other authority than that of CHRIS 7, 
and which are Symbols of a Party- church, 
differencing their particular eſtabliſhment 
from all others! This were, at leaſt, to 


glory in thoſe diſtinctions and differences 
2k which 
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which are rather to be lamented, and of 
which Chriſtians may be aſhamed, No- 
thing ſhould diſtinguiſh one Chriſtian 
church from another, regarding faith and 
doctrine. Their faith as well as doctrine 
ſhould be one and the ſame, Nor indeed 
can the faith be conveyed unadulterated 
from age to age by one Chriſtian church 
(the end our author would have theſe Sym- 
bols to anſwer) on monuments which ſerve 
to diſtinguiſh it from any other Chriſtian 
church V. This were to ſuppoſe that 
CHRIsT is divided, that his kingdom is 
not one and that all his diſciples are not 
baptized into ane faith. Whatever there- 
fore elſe may be uſed as a diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of one Chriſtian church from 
another, Creeds, which relate only to mat- 
ters of faith and doctrine, ought not, and 
Chriſtian creeds cannot be applied to this 
purpoſe. 
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* E//ay, p. 36. 
BEFORE 
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Bronx we paſs on to the other effect - 
ual method of Public inſtruction to be pro- 
vided by the Church, it will be extreme 
ly proper to take ſome notice of what is 
advanced concerning the Authority for the 
uſe of Creeds. 


* As to the authority,” ſaith this writer, 
e on which they ſtand; let it be obſerved, 
* that oUR SAVIOUR himſelf hath ſanc- 
< tified the uſe of Creeds by bis own repeat- 
e ed practice x. — Indecently and irrever- 
ently obſerved, I ſhould ſay, were I ſure 
that the man could mean what he here 
aſſerts ! — For, did ouR LORD then ſtand 
in need of theſe helps to maintain in His 
mind, by a frequent and repeated practice, 
a comprehenſive knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of religion? — The Creeds recom- 


* Eſſay, p. 35. 
mended 
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mended by our Eſſayiſt are to be of this 
nature. This is the firſt intention and 
<« principal uſe of them, to keep up in the 
* mind, as well as to propagate a general 
* knowledge of religion.” If our sA- 
YVIOUR then did himſelf repeatedly pract- 
iſe them, we muſt ſuppoſe that He had 
the firſt intention and principal uſe of them 
in view. But ſurely 0UR LORD needed 
not for any ſuch purpoſe to make con- 
feſſion of His faith in ſuch kind of forms. 
He had not to learn religion, who pub- 
liſhed the truth as it was from heaven, 
through any ſuch medium as that of 


Creeds. 


Bur, ſays our author : — © The Forms 
« He made uſe of were indeed extremely 
e ſhort and ſimple; but ſtill they were as 
« much and as truly Creeds, though they 
© contained but one article of faith, as it 
* they had contained many *.”— I muſt, 


* E/ay, p. 35. 
G ' however, 
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however, inſiſt upon it, that our s Av 1- 
OUR never Himſelf uſed Creeds at all; 
much leſs did He ſanctify them by fre- 
quently and repeatedly practiſing them, as 
an effeftual method of inſtruction. A Creed 
(fuch as we are now enquiring about) 
contains a Confeſſion or Profeſſion of a per- 
ſon's Faith. For our author himſelf had 
but juſt before obſerved, as an argument 
for the uſe of Creeds, that Confeſſion of 
&« faith is clearly a Chriſtian duty and 
ce ought to make a part of Public wor- 
© ſhip®.” — Now will he be hardy enough 
to maintain it, that ouR LoRD made a 
Profeſſion of His faith, when he aſked ſuch 
queſtions as this, Believeſt thou ibis? — It is 
no more an inſtance of His uſing Creeds, 
than his frequently exhorting His diſciples 
in the following form, Watch and pray, is 
an inſtance, that He uſed Forms of prayer, 
If this laſt form of ſpeaking is not a PR A- 


— 


= Eſſay, p. 35» | 
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x R, neither is the firſt a ex KED. Creeds are 
not uſually drawn up in an Interrogatory 
form. Yet ſuch is the inſtance brought 
by our author, of CHRIST having Him- 
ſelf ſanctified the uſe of Creeds by His own 
frequent and repeated Practice, and of the 
Forms He made uſe of being really and 
truly CREEDS. 


Bur I will be candid enough to ſup- 
poſe, that he meant not to be thus groffly 
abſurd and irreverent. Let us put it, that 
he would plead for the uſe of Creeds, not 
from oux $AviouR's own uſe of them, 
His own frequent and repeated Practice” 
therein, but from His frequently demand- 
ing of others a Profeſſion of their faith; 
that he means not, as he hath expreſſed 
himſelf, that the Forms which ouR s Av- 
10UR Himſelf uſed, were really and truly 
Creeds (for they were but Queſtions or 


Commands, not Profeſſions of faith) but 
that the Forms, which thoſe perſons who 


2 made 


A 
made Profeſſion of their faith to Him, 
were really Creeds. Vet what would our 
author infer from this ? — That the Church 
is authorized to make Creeds ? to eſtabliſh 
certain Forms in which the people ſhall re- 


hearſe the articles of their belief (if perad- 
venture believed) ? — This doth not follow. 
Did 0UR LoRD do this? — Did he eſtab- 
liſh certain Formularies of faith to be re- 
hearſed? — Or, did He require the per- 
ſons queſtioned by Him to profeſs their be- 
lief in preconceived Forms? — He certainly 
did not. How then is 0UR $AvIouR's 
practice, in this reſpect, authority for 
Creed-making or preſcribing Formularies of 
faith ? 


Bu T it may be thought good Authori- 
ty, in reſpect of the people, for ibeir uſe 
of Creeds, for making a public Profeſſion 
of their faith frequently, that oUR LORD 


frequently 
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frequently * called upon men in this form, 
Believeſt thou this? — But it doth not even 
prove ſo much. Let us not be impoſ- 
ed upon, in making our concluſions, by 
the mere turn of a ſentence. Our LoRkD 
did frequently and repeatedly call upon men 
to believe ſome truth, and to profeſs their 
belief of the ſame. But did he call upon 
men to profeſs frequently and repeatedly 
their belief thereof? — He did not. Hav- 
ing received once a Profeſſion of faith from 
the perſons of whom he demanded it, He 
did not moreover command them to repeat 


the ſame frequently and ftatedly. 


THe uſe of Creeds, therefore, or the 
Eſtabliſhment of articles of faith and 
doctrine in the form of Creeds, as a moſt 


m 


— — 


* (ce Believeſt thou this? ſays our author, was His 

6c introduction to almoſt every miracle.“ I do not 
find, however, this form uſed by OUR LORD fre- 

quently in the preſence of the multitude. 


 efeftual 
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effeftual Method of public inſtrucfion, reſts 
not on any ſuch Authority, as our Eſſayiſt 
hath aſſerted. Much leſs is the Secondary 
uſe of Creeds, viz. as the Characteriſing 
ſymbols of the Church eſtabliſhed, ſancti- 


* fied by OUR SAVIOUR 's Own repeat- 
— 


I 6H ALL but juſt obſerve further, on 
the curious inſtances we are referred to by 
our author of Creeds in juſt form, that, 
ſhould we grant him his authority, viz. 
OUR SAVIOUR?'S own repeated practice, 
and that the forms made uſe of by Him are 
really and truly Creeds, then it will follow, 
that the people ſhould make uſe of thoſe 
very.Creeds, the uſe of which hath been 
ſanctified by ouR LoRD's own repeated 
practice. The forms He made uſe of 
© were,” it is alledged, “ as much and as 
* truly Creeds, though they contained but 
one article of faith, as if they had con- 
te tained many.“ — If . ; why make any 

other? 
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other ? — What can better ſpread among 
the people and maintain in their minds 
« an uniform and comprehenſive know- 
e ledge of the fundamentals of their Holy 
te faith,” than thoſe forms, which CHRIST 
himſelf made uſe of and hath ſanctified by 
His own repeated practice? — Why draw 
up formularies of faith, containing many ar- 
ticles, when ou R SAVIOUR himſelf hath 
ſanctified the uſe of ſuch extremely ſhort and 
fimple forms as, according to our author, 
contained but one article of faith *? — If 
his Example therefore be juſtly brought 
here as an argument for the uſe of Creeds, 
the framers of Creeds ſhould ſee to it, that 
they encourage not men in a contrary prac- 
tice ; nor can they be juſtified in calling 
upon the people to profeſs their faith in 
Forms of a different caſt. 


We come now to the third effefual 
method of inſtruction to be provided by the 


nn 


* Eſſay, p. 35. Church 
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Church. © The Church,” faith this writer; 
* will provide further, that none but its 
t genuine doctrines be taught by thoſe to 
„ whom it commits the office of public 
* jinſtruction. For their direction it will 
* provide a larger Scheme of doctrines, 
* guarding more particularly againſt the 
* principal errors which have from time 
<* to time prevailed.” — On which I ob- 
ſerve firſt, that after what hath been laid 
down by our author on the ſubje& of 
Creeds, this Larger ſcheme of doctrines 
muſt be altogether w/ſeleſs and ſuperfluous, 
at leaſt. For the Eſtabliſhed creeds con- 
| taining all the outlines and fundamental 
principles of faith, together with an account 
of the principal duties of religion in all its 
various branches; the principal errors which 
from time to time have prevailed arealready 
guarded againſt, If that be the end and 
intention of this Larger ſcheme of doc- 
trines, vi. the prevention of principal er- 
rors, its uſe is a by Creeds. They 

cannot 


169 | 
cannot be principal ertots into which the 

people are in danger of falling, if Creeds 
be ſuch an effeftual method of maintain- 
ing'in their minds the fundamentals of their 
Holy faith and the principal duties of their 
religion. They can only be the leer er- 
rors, ſuch as affect not the vital part of 
religion. And whether it is not better to 
fuffer errors of this nature to be refuted, as 
occafion may require, in the general ex- 
hortations and admonitions of the Clergy to 
the people and by the people's own care- 
ful and diligent peruſal of the Word of 
Gon, than to provide Large ſyſtems of 
_ doctrines for this purpoſe, it may be ſuffi- 
cient for me to recommend it to the au- 
thor to reconſider. For ſurely he will ſee 
the impropriety, not to ſay the abſurdity of 
_ propoſing a Larger ſcheme of doctrines for 
the purpoſe, when he reflects upon his own 
obſervation, that Creeds, which are to con- 
tain the fundamentals of faith and principal 
duties of religion, © ought to be ſhort and 

H « clear, 


( 3o 
« clear, made eaſy both to the underſtand- 
* ing and memory.” For why this, I 
would aſk ?—Why ſhould they be ſhort in 
the account of fundamentals and principal 
points in religion, if through ſuch brevity 
the Principal errors are not ſufficiently 
guarded againſt ? 


Bor the plain truth is, our author has 
quite another end to be anſwered by this 
Larger ſcheme of doctrines, than to guard 
the people againſt errors in religion at all. 
It is the ſafety of the Efabliſhed church that 
he appears to be concerned for. It is' the 
outward peace, unity, and proſperity there- 
of which this Larger ſyſtem is to ſecure ; 
the peace and proſperity of The church, in 
his own idea of the word, biz. that ſacred 
Order of men ſet apart by Chriſtianity for 
the purpoſe of public inſtruction; in other 
words, Ecclefiaſtical men. This will ap- 
pear from conſidering the nature and made 
of this proviſion. 


THis 


©. 
Tuts Larger ſcheme, then, of Syſtema- 
tical articles is to be as a directory to the 
Clergy, what they ſhall hold themſelves 
and declare to the people, touching Church- 
matters, and what .they ſhall not. For 
therein the Church will provide, that 
* none but its genuine doctrines be taught 
ce by them.” It hath already provided, as 
we have ſeen, by two mot efectual methods, 
for the ſecurity of Chri/tian doctrine among 
the people: It is now to provide ſome ſe- 
curity for zzſelf, its own preſervation and 
welfare. The mot effefFual method our au- 
thor can think of for this end is, that It 
ce ſhould require the aſſent of the Clergy to 
« this Syſtem of doctrines and bind them 
« by ſome proper engagement, to frame 
their public inſtructions agreeably to it. 
«* The Church,” it is added, © owes this to 
«* its own preſervation.” But how can this 
be, if by, The Church, was meant a Society 
of chriſtians ; and by, its preſervation, the 

H2 maintenance 
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maintenance of the ſame in the genuine 
doctrines of Chriſtianity? — No Chriſtian 
church can owe to its own preſervation 
ſuch a means as our author propoſes to be 
made uſe of for that end. To preſerve it 
a truly Chriftian church fach a proviſion 
only ought to be made of doctrines, as 
may enſure in the propereſt and moſt ef- 


fectual manner the teaching of genuine 
69 


Now, let us admit (for I will allow as 
much to this writer as may be allowed for 
the argument's ſake) that for this purpoſe 
the preſervation of genuine Chriſtianity] ĩt 
is neceſſary to Bind the Clergy by ſome En- 
gagement to frame their public inſtruc- 
tions agreeably to the Creed above-men- 
tioned, thoſe ſhort, clear and comprehenſive 
Formularies of faith and doctrine: What 
need to bind them further than this ?—If 
the ſecurity of Cbriſtian doctrine only 
be intended 0 the W the main- 

tenance 


[SJ 

tenance of unity of opinion touching the 
true faith, and, in ſhort, the preſervation 
of the Church as a truly Cbriſtian one; 
ſuch a bond upon the Clergy would be 
ſufficient. They are now, by the ſuppo- 
ſition, no longer at liberty to propagate 
what opinions they pleaſe, nor to ſpread 
among the people any of thoſe Principal 
© errors, which from time to time have 
« prevailed.” They are bound to propa- 
gate ſuch opinions only, as are conſiſtent 
with the true and genuine principles of 
Chriftianity, contained in the ſhort but com- 
prebenſtve Formularies ſubſcribed (for ſub- 
ſcription I ſuppoſe the author may think 
the proper Engagement): And how can 
the Church © be thrown into confuſion, be 
« rent and divided an hundred ways *” 
and its very ſafety endangered, while it 
thus reſts on its own Eſſential principles 
for its ſupport and ſtability ? 


* Efay, p. 37. Is 
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Ix indeed there be other doctrines ex- 
traneous to Chriſtianity, and eſpecially if 
there be a great variety of them, infiſted 
upon by the Eſtabliſhed church to be ſub- 
ſcribed by the Clergy and received from 
them by the people; theſe indeed muſt 
either be uniformly taught and uniformly 
received, or confuſion in The church will 
enſue. The Effabliſbment may thus © be 
* rent and divided an hundred ways, and, 
jn a word, deſtroyed (as our author has 

< very properly, I dare ſay, not induſtri- 
* cy, expreſſed it) under its own commiſ- 

* fon *,” For this diviſion, this deſtruc- 
tion of the Church will not be owing to 
the want of this Larger ſcheme of its ge- 
nuine doctrines and ſubſcription thereto, but 
to the Church's commiſſion, requiring the ſame 
and attempting to enforce the obſervation of 
the Engagement upon the Clergy and the re- 


— 


* Efjoy, p. 37. : 
ception 
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ception of its doctrines among the Laity. 
But how effectual ſoever ſuch a means 
might prove for the ſtability and preſerva- 
tion of a Church as eſtabliſhed, this is not 
our enquiry. I am not examining how 
far our author's Plan is effectual for pre- 
ferving the peace and unity of any Parti- 
cular church, but how far it illuſtrates the 
expediency of Eſtabliſhments in religion by 
the proviſion it points out for the peace and 
purity of the Chriſtian church. 


Bur, ſays our author; The very act 
t of accepting from any Church à com- 
&« miſſion to teach, implies an obligation to 
tt teach the doctrines of that church 4 
The matter is out — The obligation to 
teach according to this Larger ſyſtem ariſes 
from a commiſſion received from the 
Church. If it aroſe from the nature of 
Chriſtianity itſelf, it would be found to bind 


* Eſſay, p. 37. 
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to the teaching on4 the genuine doQtrines 
of Chriſtianity. But that is not the caſe. 
The obligation, having its origin no higher 
than in the common accepted from the 
Church, binds to the teaching, beſides ge- 
nuine Chriſtianity, the peculiar doctrines 
of that Particular church, or, as our author 
has it, its genuine doctrines. 


So that it is plain, our author means, by 
what he hath advanced on this head of 
| ſubſcription to the Larger ſyſtem, to illuſ- 
trate the duty of the Teaching clergy to- 
wards the Eccleſiaftical rulers or Church- 
governours. Accordingly, he thus ſup- 
ports his argument: For no church can 
«© be ſuppoſed to give a power to, be ex- 
« erted to its own ruin; nor ought any one 
to uſe the power, with which he is in- 
« veſted againſt that church from which 
„ he received it *. The reaſoning is 


„„ 
— 


r Effay, p. 37. 


Juſt, 


| 4 
"IF: 
Juſt, if we may grant him his premiſe, that 
every Church has a right to enliſt men 
into its peculiar ſervice, to grant commiſſions 
to teach doctrines which are peculiarly 
adapted to its Eſtabliſhment, and to bind 
them to teach none other ; or that any men 
are warranted by the Goſpel to accept of 
ſuch a commiſſjon. But no ſecurity ought 
to be demanded by the Church, which 
binds to teach any thing that ay be incon- 
ſiſtent with Chriſtianity ; nor ought ſuch 
ſecurity to be given the Church, Such a 
ſecurity is unreaſonable, though it bind 
only (as our author artfully ſuggeſts) © to 
« that which the nature of the truſt in it- 
« ſelf implies *; the nature of the truſt 
itſelf being iniquitous and implying an 
abridgement of that liberty, which every 
miniſter of the Goſpel ought, and which 
every conſcientious miniſter will aſſert. 


* £/ay, p. 37. 
I For, 
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Fo, let me aſk here: What are the 
doctrines contained in this Larger ſyſtem, 
according to which the Clergy are to be 
bound by ſome proper engagement to frame 
their inſtructions? — They are to be the 
genuine doctrines of the Eſtabliſhed church 
and none but its genuine doctrines. I aſk 
again therefore: What are its genuine 
doctrines? — They are not here ſpecified, 
nor any otherwiſe characterized, than as 
being neceſſary for the preſervation of the 
Particular eſtabliſhment which ſets them 
forth. They may therefore be Chriſtian or 
Antichriſtian, as it ſhall happen, or as 
they may be thought neceſſary for the end 
propoſed by them. If what is called, The 
Church, has any other end in view, while 
She thus ſeeks her own ſecurity and pre- 
ſervation, than the promotion of Chriſtian 
knowledge and practice, the Syſtem will 
be calculated accordingly. If, for inſtance, 
the grand object be her own aggrandize- 


ment 
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ment and acquiſition of power and domi- 
nion in the State, ſuch doctrines will be ſet 
forth in the Larger ſcheme, as muſt be 
directly repugnant to the ſpirit of the Goſ- 
pel. Care will be taken to impoſe upon 
the underſtanding, to captivate the judge- 
ment, and to abuſe the affections of the 
people, that they may be the more effect- 
ually reduced, and, as it were, bewitched 
into ſubjection to the Church. And, if the 
commiſſion received from the Church im- 
ply an obligation to teach the doctrines of 
that Church, the obligation of the people 
to Believe thoſe doctrines will be inferred. 


Wr have, therefore, in this Plan of 
Church-government, no fence againſt the 
molt pernicious errors in religion, nor any 
ſecurity from the moſt tyrannous and op- 
preſũve yoke of impoſition, that ever diſ- 
graced the Chriſtian church. And, if we 
conſider either the infirmity of human na- 
ture in general, how liable men are to be 

Fi corrupted 
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corrupted in their principles under the pro- 
ſpe& of power and preeminence over their 
fellow creatures, or what hath been actu- 
ally the conduct of Churchmen in ſuch. 
circumſtances, we ſhall have reaſon to 
believe, that our authot's Plan could not 
take place without danger to the liberties 
of mankind, as well as to the purity of the 
Chriſtian doctrine. It contains in it all 
the outlines and fundamentals of Popery. 
And, however little danger may be ap- 
prehended at this day. from ſuch weak ob- 
ſervations in favour of arbitrary Eſtabliſh- 
ments in religion, yet they certainly offer 
an advantage to the adverſaries of Our re- 
ligious eſtabliſhment in particular, and give 
ſtrength and animation to the inſidious Pa- 
piſt in his inceſſant endeavours againſt Our 
conſtitution in Church and State, 


Bu , to come to the finiſhing ſtroke in 
this maſter-piece of Church legiſlation. 
The Magiſtrate,” according to our au- 

thor, 


1 

thor, is not only to protect the Church 
te in the uſe of all theſe regulations, and to 
te enforce the obſervation of them by his 
* own authority, but he is to conſult for 
tc her preſervation and continuance to fu- 
* ture ages, to eſtabliſh ſeminaries for the 
* education of teachers, and to annex laſt» 
** ing benefits to their office *.” To 
which perpetuating project no reaſonable 
man can object, that has no objection to the 
nature and principle of the Regulations 
themſelves, or to an office with ſuch 
charming accompaniments to it, 


War follows, however, muſt be 
ſpoken to. To give all theſe inſtituti- 
te ons the greater ſtrength and permanency, 
ce the magiſtrate,” it is ſaid, will incor- 
«© porate them with his Civil conſtitution q 
— For my own part, I do not ſee hav 
this can well be done ; how ſuch a Religi- 
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* Eſſay, p. 38. 
t Ibid. 
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ous ſyſtem can unite and form any fair Alli- 
ance with Civil government ; or how all 
theſe inſtitutions of the Church can receive 
greater ſtrength and permanency by an in- 
corporation with the Civil conſtitution. 
For, is not the Magiſtrate, before their 
incoporation, ſuppoſed (on our author's 

Plan) to ſupport the Church by his own 
authority in every thing She appoints and 
inſtitutes, in all thoſe Regulations which 
are neceſſary for maintaining its peace, or- 
der and ſafety, and in annexing laſting 
Benefits and Civil advantages to thoſe that 
engage in its ſervice. — In the following 
manner, however, it is propoſed to be 
done: 


GOVERNMENT, it is obſerved, and 
Religion are two diſtinct and wholly inde- 
pendent inſtitutions; and cannot poſſibly 
unite or form any fair Alliance, conſidered, 
the former as confined wholly to the care of 
Civil ſociety, the latter to a man's own Con- 

ſcience, 
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ſcience, the care of his Salvation and his 
happineſs in a Future ſtate. But then, Re- 
ligion having a natural influence on men's 
behaviour in ſociety ; and the regulation of 
men's behaviour in ſociety being the im- 
mediate object of Civil goverment, there 

ariſes, our author thinks, a neceſſary rela- 
tion and a ſtrong connection between 
them . And this ſhews at once,” adds 
he, © how and how far Religion is ſub- 
« ject to the Magiſtrate; and diſtinctly 
© marks out the limits to which his care 
© over it may extend, As far as Religion 
e operates on ſociety, ſo far it is ſubject to 
« the inſpection and regulation of the Civil 
© magiſtrate; and ſo far only . — Thus 
has our author, by a moſt curious contriv- 
ance, attempted to draw together theſe two 
diſtin and wholly independent Inſtitutions, 
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Religion and Government, into a cloſe 
union and and fair Alliance, 


Bur hath he not been attempting an 
impoſſibility ?—Upon his own principle he 
hath, For he acknowledges, that in- 


deed, as Religion hath to do only with a 


* man's own conlcience, the care of his 
e ſalvation and his happineſs in a future 
te State, it lies entirely out of the Magiſ- 

te trate's province *,” And hath Religion 
to do with any thing elſe, than a man's 
own conſcience, the care of his ſalvation 
and his happineſs in a future State? — I 
will be bold to maintain that it hath not, 
whenever this writer ſhall venture to un- 
dertake the proof that it hath, In the 
mean time, till that be proved, it doth not 
appear, that Religion is ſubject to the Civil 
magiſtrate, or that, being of this nature, 
« it can poſſibly unite and form any fair 


Pg 
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1 
r Alliance with his government, but that 
re the interfering of one with the other 
Ir "il. be a manifeſt uſurpation hs! 


B 30 * how nora a relation ſoever 
and ſtrong connection there may be be- 
tween Religion itſelf and Civil govern- 
ment; let us ſee how our author's Religion 
can unite and ally with it, ſo as to become 
the object of the Magiſtrate's inſpection 
and regulation. For, on conſidering its na- 
ture and origin, there appears to me no 
room left for the Magiſtrate's regulation of 
it. I muſt beg the Reader's leave to lead 
him once more back, to review with me the 
general principles of the Eccleſiaſtical ſyſ- 
tem under examination. 


AN Order of men, then, is ſet apart by 
Chriſtianity and dedicated for this very 
purpoſe of Public inſtruction. — Theſe the 


_ 
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Civil magiſtrate is to make uſe of, to protect, 
and encourage in their labours by Temporal 
benefits and Civil advantages. — The 
Church, thus acting under the protection of 
the Magiſtrate, frames the Laws of public 
teaching, makes ſuch Regulations, and re- 
quires ſuch Engagements of the Clergy, as it 
judges neceſſary for maintaining its own 
peace, order, and ſafety, and for preſerving 
the purity of its doctrines.— The Magiſtrate 
moreover is to protect the Church in the 
uſe of theſe regulations, and even to enforce 
the obſervation of them by his own au- 
thority *. | 


Sv is the Foundation of the Eſtab- 

liſhment planned by our Eſſayiſt; ſuch its 
Inſtitutions ; ſuch the Regulations made for 
its preſervation and continuance ; and ſuch 
the Duty of the Civil magiſtrate to enforce 
the obſervation of them by his own autho- 
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* Eſſay, P+ 38, 


rity. 


( 
rity.— Now, how can a Church, previouſly 
framed under ſuch Regulations and Inſti- 


tutions, as the Magiſtrate is ſuppoſed in 


Duty bound to ſupport and by his authority 
to preſerve inviolate, be ſubject to the in- 


pection and regulation of the Civil magiſ- 


trate ? — By its Incorporation or Alliance, it 


will be replied, with the Civil conſtitution. 


But it cannot be. The Alliance itſelf is 
againſt it. For what is propoſed therein? 
Ho ſtands the contract of this indiſſo- 
luble Union between Church and State ?— 
The Words are; And to give all theſe 
Jaſtitutions the greater Strength and 
Permanency, Þe will incorporate them 
with his Civil Conſtitution . — So then, 
it is not to impower the Magiſtrate to 
inſpect and regulate the proceedings of the 
Church, that this Alliance is formed; but 


that She may have her Rights the more 
amply ſecured to Her, that greater Strength. 


ms 


* Eſſay, p. 38. 
K 2 and 
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and Permanency may be given to the Re- 
gulations already made. He is to incor- 
porate with his Civil conſtitution a// the 
Inſtitutions of the Church, that they may 
be the better maintained, upholden, and 
conſerved, and not that they may become 
ſubject to his Inſpection for alteration, 
where He might happen to diſapprove 
them. | | 


SEER, however, another View given us 
of this Church incorporate In inſtituting 
and framing the Eſtabliſhment we had 
been conſidering the Church as acting not 
conjunfly with, but ſeparately from the 
Civil magiſtrate ; preparing of its own 
wiſdom and workmanſhip ſomething that 
would be an Help meet for the Magiſtrate 
or, to uſe our author's alluſion, ſomething 
that ſhould be in Civil government what 
the Soul is in the Body ; ſomething which, 
when ready, and wrought up into a form 
fitted for ſuch a receptacle, ſhould be in- 

corporated 
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corporated in it, and by a cloſe Union 
therewith form of two different Natures 
or Conſtitutions one Whole. Over this 
WHOLE the Civil magiſtrate becomes now 
the Guardian. The two Parts of this 
« Conſtitution now cloſely united has One 
common intereſt: Juſt (continues our 
author) as the immaterial Spirit and the 
Body of man, though of different natures, 
do by the laws of their union ſympa- 
« thize with each other, and the whole 
« frame is affected by diforders ariſing in 
<« either part, or by their health and wel- 
* fare.” — A very different View of the 
matter this, the Church appearing to be no 
gainer in this way! If the Spiritual frame 
is affected by diſorders ariſing in what we 
may cal! the Bodily frame, it is ſo far in- 
jured by the Incorporation. 


cc 
(15 


No can it be ſaid, that in return for 
this the Church receives ſtrength and vi- 
Sour, or ſecurity and protection, greater 


than 
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than what it had before its union. For it 
was ſuppoſed not only to be framed under 
the protection of the Magiſtrate, but alſo ta 
have the ſanction of his authority in its fa- 
vour, to preſer ve, maintain, and uphold it in 
all its parts. Such Regulations were made 
before its Alliance as were neceſſary for 
maintaining its peace, order, and ſafety, and 
for preſerving z7s genuine doctrines. The 
Magiſtrate was to protect the Church in 
the uſe of all theſe, and to enforce the obſer- 
vation of them by his own authority. 
Could matters go on better for the Church 
than thus ?— or more agreeably to our au- 
thor's purpoſe in the Alliance ; which was 
to give the greater ſtrength and permanency 
to all its Inſtitutions ? — Why then, ſince 
things were in the faireſt way before, take 
this Perfect being, which, in its Separate 
ſtate, was enjoying a treatment from the 
Civil magiſtrate ſo agreeable to its conſti- 
tution; and ſubject it to all the inconve- 
| nienoe and hardſhip of being affected by 
the 


e 

the diſorders incident to its unworthier 
Companion? — It cannot, therefore, be to 
zts own advantage to be thus incorporated 
with diſorder and'imperfeQion, 


Lr us examine, then, what benefit 
the State may reap from this Alliance. In 
the projected Union of theſe two different 
natures our author might have hat in his 
eye. Having planned fo happily the laſt 
ing benefit of the Church in the above- 
mentioned regulations and inſtitutions, ho 
may intend ſome improvement to be de- 
rived from them to the Szate, the other 
part of this Compound conſtitution. And 
in this view, indeed, the Simile will ap- 
pear moſt admirably adapted to illuſtrate 
the caſe. For, as the Soul in man, the 
immaterial part (as our author calls it) is 
ſuppofed to be the active, invigorating prin- 
ciple, that which has the Command and 
Guidance of the Material part, and with- 
out whoſe direction not one member could 

DE rightly 


G 
: rightly perform its office ; fo the Charch 


in State, or the Spiritual part. of the con- 
Ritution, is here the active, invigorating 
Principle Which is to guide and regulate 
the outward frame and ſyſtem of govern- 
ment. But then its influence will be more 
extenſive and efficacious in ſome good pro- 
portion to the care beſtowed upon it in its 
ſtate of Incorporation and Sympathetic 
union, If in the Body natural any diſorder 
ariſeth, which diſturbs the peace and tran- 
quillity of the Mind, we naturally ſeek its 
relief. We apply to the fkilful Phyfician 
to correct the diſorder, which occaſions this 
pain and uneaſineſs to the Man; and, if 
poſſible, to give ſuch a happy turn to 
the Outward frame and conſtitution, as 
may, for the future, ſecure the eaſe and 
welfare of the noble Inhabitant, and there- 
in its freedom of action and native Com- 
mand over the body. 
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8 o ſhould it fare with our author's Com- 
pound being, made up of two very different 
natures, Religion and Polities, or Church 
and State. The former of the two, being 
the Spiritual, and, as it were, Eſſential part 
of the Compound, is principally and in the 
firſt place to be regarded. If, in its incor- 
porated ftate, it ſhould be rendered uneaſy, 
and find itſelf ſome what uncomfortable and 
oppreſſed, it will naturally ſeek relief. And 
it is fitting it ſhould be relieved. For this 
painful Sympathy is indicative of ſome de- 
fett i in the Body politic, which requires the 

attention of the Magiſtrate. The Church, 
ke the Immaterial ſpirit in man, is, in its 
own frame and diſtinct ſtate, perfect and 
complete. Its imperfections, no more than 
its ſufferings, ariſe not out of its Original 
texture (the reſult of the plaſtic art of an 
Holy and Dedicated order) but only from 
its connexion and cloſe union with the 
Civil conſtitution ; ; juſt 'as the Immaterial 
L ſpirit 
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ſpirit is clogged and borne down under the 
imperfection, infirmities or caſualties of the 
Body. What is to be done, therefore, by 
the Civil magiſtrate, on this fair notice 
0 Him through the grievous complain- 

ng of the Church, of ſome Diſorder, in- 
weterate perhaps and fundamental, in his 
Civil conſtitution ? — What ſhould He do, 
but, reſpectfully attentive to the warnings 
of the Spiritual monitor, inſpe& carefully 
the whole Syſtem — examine what defects 
it labours under—what parts and members 
thereof may be diſordered and refuſe to 
perform their office in obedience to the 
Church, the Spiritual part, which animates 
and ought to give life and direction to the 
Whole — to repair the damage which this 
Nobler part may have ſuſtained, or defend 
it from the danger ariſing to it from with- 
out — to remove every impediment to the 
freedom of its operations to take off every 
check and reſtraint, which ſome froward 
Politician may have thought neceſſary to 


lay 


6 
lay upon it — and, in ſhort, to ſuffer it to 
take the Lead and Direction in every thing, 


agreeably to its Native dignity and the very 
end of its wen 


Tus we ſee, through the medium of 
mis admirable Simile, what application the 
Civil magiſtrate is to make of his power 
c as Guardian of the Whole conſtitution. 
* and neceſlarily of his Eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion *;”—* By this means it is, ſays our 
author, that Civil pains and penalties can 
« in any degree belong to Religion :“ 
That is, they may be applied by the Ma- 
giſtrate in any degree to maintain the 
Church or the Eſtabliſhed religion: Did I 
ſay, the Magiſtrate may do this? — Our 
ſtrenuous Advocate for the Church aſſerts, 
that He is obliged, being entruſted with 
“the Care of the conſtitution” (of which 


— — 


— 


* Eſſay, p. 42. 
7 Ibid, P. 42, 43. 
L 2 the 


(! 
the Eſtabliſhed religion is now a part) * t 
<, maintain it by ſuch means as are in his 
cc power, that i 18, by the i Abi of Ct. 
il ſanctions ... = 


ee d He is free to apply them 
in any degree to this purpoſe, the ſupport 
of the True religion (for ſo the Church is 
ſometimes called by this author) yet He is 
not to apply them to another purpoſe under 
the pretence of ſupporting the True reli- 
gion. In the exerciſe allo of his coercive 
power on account of Religion, He is to re- 
ſtrain himſelf within the following Limits; 
that is to ſay, 1. He muſt not carry it 
<* into the regions of pure and wnmaxed 
6 Religion. 2, He muſt apply his tem- 
<««. poral ſanctions to Religion only where 
te the preſervation of the State (of which 
we are to remember the Church incorpo- 
rate makes a moſt eſſential part) * calls for 


. — 


* * ay, p. 42. | 
2 Thirdly, 
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c them. 3. The hardſhips, laid on the 
cc profeſſors of other Religions than 
the True one, ſhould not be needleſs. 
* 4. The cruel machinery of Perſecution 
« ſhould not be employed againſt them 
ic for harmleſs opinions *. Theſe are the 


only Reſtrictions under which this writer 


would have the Civil magiſtrate to.exerciſe 


his Coercive power on account of Reli- - 
gion: And they are of ſo general a nature, 
ſo indefinitely propoſed, that the intelligent 


Reader will hardly allow them to amount to 
any Reſtriction at all. Notwithſtanding any 
one, or all of them put together, the fol- 
lowing Poſition is the reſult of our author's 
reaſoning on this part of his Plan : That, if 
Opinions be holden and propagated contrary 
to the Efabliſbed religion, (which by this in- 
corporation becomes a part of the Civil con- 
ſtitution and eſſential to its intereſt and pre- 
ſervation) and if, for the maintenance, de- 
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* Eſſay, p. 42. 
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fence, and encouragement of the ſame, the 
Magiſtrate ſhall judge it proper to interpoſe 
his authority; let him do what He. wi/t 
againſt the unhappy diſſidents, on our, au- 
thor's principles, He ſinneth not; * Civil 
* pains and penalties belonging in any de- 
« gree to Religion, and the Magiſtrate be- 
hy ing the ſole Guardian of the Whole con- 
5 ſtitution and neceſſarily of his E/abl: "” 
8 religion.” 


Hanno thus examined that Plan of a 
Religious eſtabliſhment which is laid down 
by our Effayiſt, both as to its nature and 
its expediency for ſecuring the Liberties of 
mankind, or the Chriſtian doctrines in their 
purity ; I come now briefly to remark. the 
Inconfiftency into which he has been be- 
trayed by endeavouring to give an air of 
plauſibility to his work, and to cover the 
deformed aſpect which his Plan, contem- 
plated in its naked form, muſt have pre- 
ſented. 


He 


CYL 
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- He" 8 willing to appear a a Defender of 
Our church-eftabliſhment*. * But he hath 


reſted its cauſe on arguments which will 


juſtify any Religious eſtabliſhment, not one 
more than another. Leſt this ſhould be ob- 
jected, his caution ſerves him but to render 
all his reaſoning inefficient. Thus, for fear 
you ſhould think him pleading for an Eſtab- 
liſhment on the principles of Perſecution, 
he tells you at his firſt ſetting out, that 
te the Civil magiſtrate muſt refrain from 
te perſecuting any religion .“ By this you 
are led to expect, that the Civil magiſtrate 
is repreſented throughout the Eſſay as 


bound to leave every man in the full and 


free enjoyment of his Religion. — But 
ſoftly. — You are told, that He cannot 
te be indifferent towards Religion, till Re- 
* ligion itſelf ſhall be a thing of indif- 


1 Ear. p· 49. 
+ Ibid, p. 14. 5 
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0 ference to Civil ſociety *®, — That Reli- 
* gion having unavoidably an influence on 
Civil ſociety, it muſt naturally draw on 

& itſelf the mutual influence of the Civi/ 
* power — That the Magiſtrate cannot 
« look upon the operations of Religion 
«' with unconcern; fince Religion may be 
« an enemy ſapping the foundations of his 
Government +.” He has hardly told 
you, under the head of Toleration in reli- 
gion, that a regard to the natural liber- 
* ties of mankind reſtrain the Magiſtrate 
* from acting offenſively,” before you are 
wholeſomely admoniſhed, that a regard 
te to the welfare of ſociety forbids him to 


* ft frill Þ. 


Wu II E he holds before you the Good 
of fociety as the grand object of the Ma- 


* Eſay, p. 17 
+ Ibid, p. 18. 


T Ibid. p. 19. 
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giſtrate's 
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giſtrate's care, you are tempted to grant 
hin this Poſition as not very unreaſonable, 
viz. that the Magiſtrate may diſcourage 
«© that Religion whoſe principles are of a 
&« pernicious tendency “, and that He is 
re bound to make a diſtinction among Re- 
« ligions ſo as to ſuppreſs thoſe which are 
« hurtful to ſociety +.” But you will wiſh 
to retract the conceſſion, if you love liberty 
and underſtand toleration, when you hear 
him inſiſt upon it, that ** this implies a right 
er in the Magiſtrate, to judge of the prin- 
te ciples of Religion as well as of their ef- 
e 


WII, but perhaps you may, in can- 
dour, allow him even this, if in return he 
will allow you to interpret it in ſome con- 
ſiſtence with your ſentiments on Freedom in 
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* E ay, P · 18. 
+ Ibid, p. 19. 
1 Ibid, 
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teligion, vi. that, „as an Individual, the 
_« Magiſtrate has a right in common with 
« all others of judging for himſelf in mat- 
© ters of Religion; but that he is not to 
« carry his Religious opinions into his Pub- 
« ie character v.. But to this he replies, 
that the Magiſtrate is authorized and 
* choſen 'for this very purpoſe of exer- 
« cifing his Private judgement for the 
« Public good ; and that, when He enters 
upon this office, He is not to leave his 
e Religion behind him, which would be 
to leave behind him all his principles of 
« ſound judgement .“ Should you ob- 
je& to this, as he conjectures it will be 
objected, that this power of Public judge- 
« ment was given the Magiſtrate only for 
« the preſervation and improvement of 
e Civil ſociety and has no relation to Reli- 
5 gion, in which every man muſt judge 
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* Eſſay, p. 20. 
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* for - himſelf,” he replies again to this 
effect, © that, the preſervation and im- 
«© provement of Civil ſociety depending on 
© Religion, a commiſſion to exerciſe his 
% judgement for the attainment of 7Zhe/e 
cc“ ends, is a commiſhon to exerciſe it in 
«© Religion, ſo far as the attainment of theſe 
* ends depends on Religion *.“ If you 
would know Hor far theſe depend on Re- 
ligion, that you may know how far the 
Magiſtrate's judicial commiſſion in Reli- 
gion extends, you muſt remember what he 
has told you, viz. © that Religion is every 
t q<bere a principle of action 4 — and has 
* unavoidably an influence on Civil ſo- 


E ciety 1. 


* 


Tu us you are given to underſtand, that, 
though the Civil magiſtrate ſhould not per- 


— 


* Eſſay, p. 21. 
+ Ibid, p. 15. 
{ Ibid, p. 18. 
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ſecute any Religion, yet, He is not to #4 
fill, an unconcerned ſpectator of the opera- 
tions of Religion; that it is his duty to diſ- 
courage that Religion whoſe principles are 
of a pernicious tendency; and He is to 
judge of the principles of Religion and their 
effects, and that, not only as an Individual, 
but in his Public character. 


Ix coxs is TEN and confuſed enough, 
this account, of the Civil magiſtrate's 
power and authority in Religion, muſt ap- 
pear without doubt: But perhaps you may 
think thus much may be gathered clearly 
enough from the account, viz. that the 
Eſſayiſt is at leaſt an advocate for the rights 
of Civil magiſtracy, and ſo far a friend to 
Religious liberty, which has been hitherto 
found incompatible with the independenct 
of the Church on Civil power — But out- 
run not his caution for the Rights of the 
Church. He would be thought a Friend 
to the Civil magiſtrate, but then the Civil 

| magiſtrate 
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magiſtrate muſt befriend the Church to the 
extent of her awn wiſh. He juſtifies the 
Chriſtian magiſtrate in chuſing, among the 
- interfering and contending Sects of Chriſt. 
ianity, his religion for himſelf &. But then; 
when he hath determined what ſe& of 
Chriſtians to join withal, He muſt not take 
the lead of Church-men. They, not He, 
nor any of his Lay ſubjects, are to ſet on 
foot all the effectual methods of public 
inſtruction; Chriſtianity having ſet apart 
an Order of men and dedicated them to 


_ 


— 
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* Eſſay, p. 22. And yet, our author has expreſſed 
himſelf ſomething ambiguouſly on this head. . He 
ce js to chuſe for himſelf, ſays he, amongſt interfering 
& and contending protefſions of Religion, that which 
cc ſhall appear to be beſt.” This is clearly enough 
expreſſed. Of various Religions the Magiftrate may 
chuſe that which appears to be beſt, But, in ſpeaking 
of the different Sects of Chriſtians, he ſeems to leave 
the Magiſtrate not ſo much at liberty. It is not now 
faid, that, amongſt the interfering and contending 
ſeas of Chriſtianity, the Magiſtrate is to chuſe for 
bimſelf that which ſhall appear to be beſt, but, Ze 
1 is bound to chuſe the beſt,” : 

| | this 
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chis very purpoſe. What they do the 
magiſtrate muſt confirm; and enforce tho 
obſervation of all their Regulations and In- 
ſtitutions by his own authority: And, to 
give them the greater ſtrength and perma- 
nency, muſt incorporate them with his 
Civil conſtitution, 


By this time, my Readers may think 
with me, that this account of the duty of 
the Magiſtrate, with reſpect to the exertion 
of his authority in Religion and in favour 
of the Church eſtabliſhed, is extremely 
confuſed and inconſiſtent: Or, if they 
think not ſo, but that they diſcern ſome- 
thing of Conſiſtency in it, I doubt they 
will think, that they diſcern ſomething far 
worſe than Inconſiſtency in our Eſſayiſt's 
Principles of reaſoning. 


AND now; What are we to think of this 
Eſſay on Eſtabliſhments in religion as an An- 
ſwer to The Confeſſional, and as a Defence 
of 
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of Our church? — For, in this light our 
author would have it conſidered ®, For 
my own part, I ſtand amazed at the In- 
diſcretion of the writer in putting the de- 
fence of the Church of England on ſuch 
an iſſue. He has undertaken to vindicate 
Religious eſtabliſhments in general, to de- 
monſtrate their utility and expediency, and 
therein to defend Our eſtabliſhment in par- 
ticular. —Prepoſterous method of defence, 
in my opinion! — But, however that be, 
could not this have been attempted with- 
out one word of The Confeſſional? — Muſt 
it be thought eſſentially neceſſary for the 
ſecurity of Our foundations to combat 
the worthy + author of that Book? — Or 


— — 


* Eſay, p. 40. 

+ Leſt this ſhould be thought to proceed from par- 
tiality, it may be proper here to declare, that I nei- 
ther know who is the author of The Confeſſional, nor 
have any perſonal acquaintance with the repured au- 
thor. — In uſing, therefore, this Epithet, I ſpeak but 
che acknowledgement of the Eſſayiſt. For which, fee 
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is that the only Quarter from whenee we 
can apprehend danger to them? — Has 
Deiſm then ceaſed all attempts againſt our 
Holy religion? — Or doth Popery abate 
of her malignant influence, and in her 
malicious efforts ? Was there not an In- 
ſidel or a Papiſt to oppoſe, that our Eflay« 
it ſhould bend his force againſt a Chriſtian 
and a Proteſtant writer ? — Or were their 
Prineiplcs thought not ſo mti fa- 


E ay. p. 48. — And, on \ this acknowledgement from 
the Eſlayiſt of the worthineſs of the writer of The Cen- 
feſſional, it will not be improper to remind him of an 
obſervation of his own making: * That, if there be: 
6 flarving as well as burning, there are likewiſe writ- 
* ing inquiſitions.” And let him remember, that, 
© he who can prevail upon himſelf to act the Executi- 
& oner in the loweſt of theſe offices” [againſt a worthy - 
author and a proteſtant] ** ſeems not ill qualified for 
« advancement to an higher — The hand which can 
« uſe its pen to deal out invective for the ſake of opi- 
4 nions, would, in a proper ſituation, brandiſh it 
« with no leſs alacrity in preparing A em its 
« anathemas.” Z/ay, p. 130, 131. * 2 
What Atmoſphere hath T HIS Writer breathed? 
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G to che Church of "England: thar he 
could meditate ber defence againſt thoſe 
which have flowed from the pen of a con- 
fefſed Friend to troth and liderty®? x 


Iuprr p, Sir | this was not prudently done. 
How much more wiſely for the Church, 


and more honourably for yourſelf, would 


you have been employed in iching for 
her ſafety, with a Neve and a Ripiey, 
againſt the real, avowed enemies to Our 


* eſtabliſhment! See where they thou ght 


that danger tnight ariſe to Our happy con- 
ſtitution; and what ſort of writers ſeemed 
to claim their attention! Would theſe Gen- 
tlemen, does this writer think, have con- 
fidered the author of The Confeſſional either 
m the light of a determined enemy to Our 


——— 
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® © The Confeſſional abounds with ſpirit, and con- 


* tains many juſt obſervations, placed in a ſtriking | 


light, and breathes at the lame time a zeal for truth 
« and liberty.” Eſſay, p. 46. 
N conſtitution, 


(/ 90 ) 
conſtitution, or as unthinkingly throwing. 
out principles deſtructive thereto ?—Would 
their Candour have allowed them, or would 
| they i in Prudence have choſen to repreſent 
him, as this writer has done, as © always 
© holding up to view one profeſſed and ob- 
* vious purpoſe, while a much deeper de- 
gn might be diſcovered by an attentive. 
« eye ? * Would they have gone about, 
like our Eſſayiſt, to ſift The Confeſſional for 
the invidious purpoſe of expoſing its author, 
as One, who bears a ſtrong diſlike of Our 
«« whole conſtitution,” as One, who “ denies 
« that religion comes, in any reſpect, under 
the notice of the Civil magiſtrate ;.” and, 
in a word, as One who, ſtrikes at the root. 
«of Our religious eſtabliſhment, andat the 
{© root of all order in religionÞ?”-I am per- 
ſuaded thoſe Gentlemen would not. But 
this our Eſſayiſt has done. This deep de- 


2 


»„— 


* * Efjay, p. 47» 1 
T Ibid. p. 48. 
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hing · under another purpoſe profaſed in 
The Confeſſional, he pretends to have detect- 
cd. Many paſſages, he would perſuade 
us, betray it. Many paſſages are to be 
met with in The Confeſſional, which not on- 
ly complain of ſome parts of Our conſti- 
tation, but which, in his Belief, mite 
66 RJ ; | 


| Tus ee n hath he phy 
nounced, and thought good to proclaim of 
that celebrated Book and its author; can- 
didly and moſt conſiſtently, at the ſame 
time, profeſſing to have been willing to be- 
lieve juſt the contrary of the worthy author. 
I wiſh, for the fake of Religion, and for 
the credit of Our church in particular, that 


he had believed what he tells us he war u 
ing to believe of this worthy author. For 


what muſt the world think of Our eſtab- 
liſhment, and on what fort of a Foundation 

it reſts, which is repreſented to have the 

N 2 diſapprobation 


— —— — — — — — 
>. 4 


6 

Hifepprobation of ſo ſtaunch à Proteſtant 
as the wrtiter of 'The Confeſſional? »— The 
world will not believe, that fo ſtrong a 
Diſlike of it ean be entertained” by One, 
who appears to be fo rational an Enquirer, 
and whoſe Book © breathes, at the ſame 
time, ſuch a zeal for truth and liberty *, 
without too juſt ground for it. The Cun- 
Feſſtonal is a compoſition which has not ap- 
peared to the Public to have been drawn up, 
either in ſo much Hafte, or with ſo much 
Heat, as to allow them to ſuppoſe, that the 
many paſſages, which are aſſerted to imply 
this ſtrung diſike, were but fo many. o- 
capes" from the judicious Writer, © object - 
ions thrown out in the very Heat of act + 
80 ar yn * certain * 


Nor will the Effect, which our Eſy- 
-writer hath repreſented the learned Work to 


8 — 
. 


* Eſſay, p. 46. 
1 Ibid, p. 48. 


have 
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| have produced upon the Church, as well 
as upon himſelf, lead the Public to think 
the better, or the more honourably of 
Our eftabliſhment, For, could objec- 
* tions thrown out without any certain 
*. aim, formed on no cool and ſober re- 
flection, and grounded on no ſolid argu- 
ment or undeniable hiſtorical fact: Could 
Objections, I ſay, of ſo ſuperficial. a nature 
have had the Effect © to alarm the Church 
* for its very Safety, and to call away its 
* whole attention to watch over its own 
* Preſervation &? The Church will not 
be ſuppoſed to be thrown into this univer- 
al conſternation by Objections that had no 
real force. | | 


Ap what are the Principles and Opi- 
nions, the republication of which gives Her 
this uncafineſs? They are not ſuch as 
have merely eſcaped the author of The Con- 


e 
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* Eſſay, P. 135. 
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Feſſional.. They are thoſe: Opinions; thoſe 
Principles relative to Eſtabliſhments and 
the Legiſlative authority of. the Church, 
which, it is well known, the learned Doc- 
tor. CLARKE maintained ; which Biſhop 
HoaDLEy,. and adds the writer of The 
Confeſſional, before him Saint Pavr, have 
proved beyond the poſſibility of an anſwer. 
'They are the Principles of theſe men, which 
our. Eſſayiſt would perſuade the World, 
have not only alarmed and called away 
« the whole attention of the Church to 
« watch over its own Preſervation,” but 
are in themſelves repugnant to Our reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment, - Ip his apprehenſion, 
ſuch Principles leave the Church nothing 
for her ſupport. Take away from the 
Church her Legiſlative authority in matters 
of Faith and Conſcience, which thoſe two 
Heroic aſſertors of Chriſtian liberty and 
Scripture-authority, backed now by a 
daring Adjutor, have ventured to diſclaim ; 
and you yy Her noked and . 
" one 


vu” 


[ES 


« ghe muſt,” ſays the affrighted Eſtzyitt, 
ee give up all her Articles and all her 
<« Creeds. She muſt give up her whole 
« Eſtabliſhment, divorce Herſelf from the 
State, and diſclaim its Protection. She 
© muſt throw down all her Bulwarks that 
« have been raiſed around Her. — In 4 
* word, her whole Structure muſt be de- 
« moliſhed to the very foundations, and 
* no Memorial remain, nor one ſtone be 
leſt upon another to tell poſterity where 
© once ne Church of Eng/and ſtood © *, - 


PIT Eous caſe wats ! — But, while the 
Prophet, in this fad ſtrain of lamentation, 
weeps over the falling Structure, what are 
we to think of the materials which com- 
poſe it, or what of the foundation on 
which they have been raiſed? —Will they 
be thought worth preſerving which a 
CLARKE and a HOADLEY, as well as 


—_— — 


bs Eſſay, p. 135. 


— 


0 


the 
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the learned and deep-read author of The 
Confeſſional, are repreſented to have con- 
templated with ſo muſt diſguſt and diſſatis- 


faction, when viewed in the mirrour (they 
ever conſulted and appealed to) of Holy 


feripture. 


Tx HE natural effect of ſuch a 8 
tation of the Principles of theſe great men, 
& if they were oppoſite to the Church of 
| England, is to raiſe a jealouſy of its Eſtab- 
liſhment, to render it ſuſpicious in its Foun- 
dation; and, while its improvement only 
thould be in view, to call away the atten» 
tion of many of its own members to its 
diſorders only, and make them with the to- 
fal overthrow of a Conſtitution, which 
fears, its very Safety being concerned, to 
admit the Principles of thoſe undoubted 
friends to Truth, Liberty, Chriftianity, and 
Proteſtantiſm, Highly unſeaſonab/e, there- 
fore, it was for the author to proclaim aloud 


his own Fears, and much more to tell the 
ad World 


w#" a 
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World that the Church is alarmed at its 
own danger from the revival of ſuch Prin- 
— 


8 Bur who, the author may think, that 


loved the Church, could ſtand unmoved ? 
w= or why diſſemble our fears in ſo peril- 
ous a time? — The Danger was inſtant. 
* The Battery levelled againſt Hur founda- 
« tions was powerful; unſilenced too by 
former attempts. It ſeemed a duty, 
«© therefore, to endeavour to filence it &. 
Good man!—We are all of us to uſe our beſt 

endeavours, no doubt, in the diſcharge of 
our duties; and Gratitude, mayhap, might 
forbid the author to conſider his Duty to 
the Church among the leaſt. But then, 
the Church would have us prudent in the 
management of her Cauſe, as well as affec- 
tionate and dutiful in aſſerting it. And 
She will hardly think her defence under- 


„ 
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* E/ay, p. 49. . 
O taken 
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taken and conducted on the principles of 
plain ſenſe and common prudence , 
by a man who has repreſented her as trem- 
bling on her foundations under the ſtric- 
tures of a Proteſtant writer and a Worthy 
advocate, himſelf being judge, for the cauſe 
of Truth and Liberty. Is not this the readieſt 
way he could have taken to bring con- 
tempt upon the Church of England, and to 
inſpire the belief, that her Guardians are 
thus ſhuddering under an apprehenſion of 
danger to ſome other part than her proteſtant 
foundations. 


Bur are there 3 © many paſſages 
* The Confeſſional, which imply a di/iike 


« in the writer, cf Our whole conſtitution, 


and which ſtrike at the Root itſelf of Our 


— 


2 


* 4 For this end,” ſays he C viz. to filence the 
battery againſt our foundations] I have attempted to 
« ſhew, on the principles of plain ſenſe and common 
«+ prudence, the uſe and neceſſity of Eſtabliſhments in 
„ Religion,” E/ay, p. 49. 
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te religious eſtabliſhment ?” = They must 
imply his diſſite, and muſt ſtrike at the 
root of Proteſtantiſm itielf. For our Eſo 
fayiſt muſt be told, that, what#ver defects 
have been remarked in the Superſtructure, 

the Church of Fg/a1d has Proteftantiſm 
for her Foundation. How then was the 
author of The Conf. ſional to be confuted ? 
Not by a flowery Eſſay on the nature of Re- 
ligious eſtabliſhments in general; nor by 
ſuch a Draught of one, as would incorpo- 
rate and ally much better with a Popiſh 
than a Proteſtant ſtate ; but by ſhewing 
the utility and expediency of Our eſtabliſh- 
ment in particular, as founded in Proteſtant 
principles, by ſhewing the evil tendency 
and malignant nature of thoſe Popiſh and 
Perſecuting principles which it oppoſeth ; 
and by ſhewing and proving, that the Prin- 
ciples which the author of The Confeſſional 
avows, in the many paſlages complained of, 
are of that Complexion: For, if they are 


not, they need to give us no Uneaſineſs on 
2 account 
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account of Our foundations. This fhould 
have been attempted by One, who eſſayed 
to defend Our foundations againſt Princi- 
ples ſubverſive of them, and “ to filence 
se the powerful Battery which was levelled 
te againſt them, whether with intention of 
* not,” yet moſt certainly, according to 
our author, under a frong Diſſi te thereof, 


Bur the truth is, the Eſſayiſt has un- 
dertaken the Defence of Our foundations 
againſt a writer who has not attacked 
them; a Writer, whoſe Caution, in the 
ſtrictures he ſometimes thinks proper to in- 
terſperſe among his arguments and ſtriking 
narratives of fact, will perhaps be found 
equal to his confeſſed abilities and uncom- 
mon ſpirit in maintaining the cauſe of Pro- 
teſtantiſm. So far is that Writer from 
having ſhewn, as he hath been repreſent- 
ed, a ſtrong diſlike of our whole conſtitution 
and levelled a powerful Battery againſt Our 
foundations, that the very enquiry he hat 

_ reſumed, 
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reſumed, viz. how far Proteſtant churches 
in ſetting forth Syſtematical confeſſions of 
faith, and requiring Subſcription to Articles 
of religion which may not only concern the 
confeſſion of the true Chriſtian faith and dor- 
trine, act conſiſtently with their Original 
principles: I ſay, the reſumption of this 
Enquiry and his method of conducting it, 
is a plain proof, that he hath a frong lik- 
ing of the Foundations of Our church, 
whatever elſe he may diſlike in it. He 
would not otherwiſe have appealed, as he 
conſtantly doth, for the truth of the ſenti- 
ments contained in the Conf. ſſional, to the 
Original principles of Reformation. 


TRR powerful Battery, therefore, which 
terrifies our Eſſayiſt, is erected on that very 
Foundation which he fancies it points 
againſt. And the miſchief to be appre- 
hended to Our foundations is what may 
come from the Silencing battery erected on 
oppoſite Ground, For, though I can well 


believe, 


(. tos } 

believe, that this Eſſay was intended only 
for the purpoſe which the author of it pro= 
feſſeth, viz. as a Silencer; yet even ſuch 
an Effect cannot well obtain, but the Ene- 
mies to our Proteſtant eſtabliſhment will 


be more gratified thereby, than its real and 
diſcerning Friends. As theſe cannot, with- 
out an honeſt indignation, contemplate all 
attempts to „ie the cauſe of Truth and 
Religious liberty; fo neither will they be 
able to congratulate our Eſſayiſt on the 
ardent hopes, himſelf may entertain, of ef- 
fecting his ungenerous, unmanly purpoſe ; 
which would open too the pleafing proſpect 
to our enemies, of purſuing their deſigns 
againſt us, without farther Moleſtation 
from ſo able an Advocate for the profeſſion 
of pure, unmixed, genuine Chriſtianity, as 
the author of the Confeſſional, 


Bur, once more let me aſk ; What can 
we think of this Eſſay and the ſtrictures 
| tagged 
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tagged to it, as a Defence of the Church of 
England, in which the author (not a Cler- 
gyman I am wylling * to hope) has ven- 
tured to expreſs his diſſent from tvs of her 
Thirty-nine articles. Our church, rightly 
judging, in my opinion, that the Principle 
mult be falſe, however plauſible it may be 
made to appear, on which the Popiſn doc- 
trine of merit and its conſequences are evi- 
dently and ccrtainly founded, has thus de- 
clared her judgement of the doctrine of 


Free will in her Tenth article — The con- 


dition of man, after the fall of ADAM 1s 
fuch, that he cannot turn and prepare himfelf 
by his own natural flirength and good works 
to faith and calling upon Go D. Wherefore 
we have no power to do good wor ks pleaſant 
and acceptable to Go p without the grace of 
God by CHRIS x preventing us that we 


— 


* For the ſull amount of this hope ſee above, 
page 91. | 
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may have a good will, and working with ul us 


| when we have that good | will *. 


Tus aſeription of all our good works 
and holy deſires and purpoſes to the grace 
of Gop «holly and not to any power of 
Free will (which by the bye is an abſurd 
term +) is certainly agreeable to the 
Word of Gop. It eff: Qually overthrows 
the Popiſh doctrine of Marit and every 
123 that hath been conſequent there- 

And, if we acknowledge not the juſt- 
wo of this aſcription of Our church; if, to 
avoid ſome ſeemingly harſh concluſion, we 
are ſhy. to aſcribe al/ our good Works, 
Faith and even Good will itſelf 4ho/ly to 
the Grace of Go p, but admit them to pro- 
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Compare with this the ſeventeenth Article, and 
with both, the Eſay, which contains many paſſages 
(particularly p. 1 18, 1 19. ) implying a ſtrong diſlike of 
them both. 

+ Mr. Locke ſays, I think, that it is as abſurd to 
talk of Free will, as of Square virtue, or Swift ſleep. 

_ ceed 
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ceed it in any degree from ſome Independent 
principle in ourſelves ; we do ſo far grant 
to the Papiſt his doctrine of Merit and all 
the abſurd notions and ſhocking impieties 
which that doctrine involves i in it. 


Bur what ſays out venturous Eflayit 
on this determination of Our church, re- 
ppecting the Freedom of the will } — « If 
& to maintain the freedom of the will,” 
fays he, be Popery, then I will be bold 
« to aſſert, that both reaſon and ſcripture 
% are ſo far Popiſh *. 


I WII I leave the Reader to make his 
own reflection upon this confident aſſer- 
tion, this LAu DEAN principle, this pre- 
cious piece of Arminianiſm , as contraſted 


— 


* E ay, p p-. 118. 


“From the beginning of CHARL £51,” "all 
_ writer, the Pulpit took up a new Scheme, 
« under the particular influence of Abp. Lavng, 
*A Scheme ſo entirely new, that it was remonſtrated 


P with 
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with the Tenth article above recited ;. and 
upon the decency and propriety of it as 
coming from a profeſſed Defender of the 
Church of England. — A Remark of a 


more peneral nature ſhall conclude. the 
— 


Tus Church of - England is ſubject to 
the KING, as SUPREME HEAD thereof, 
All her Laws, relating to the methods of 
Public inſtruction, and all her Inſtitutions, 
as they muſt have the Sanction of the Par- 
liament of England to make them binding 
upon the Clergy, ſo they are ſubject to the 
ſame authority for Inſpection, Regulation, 
and Reformation. By that authority She 
| Hath been reſted on a Proteſtant founda- 
tion, being ſuffered to require nothing to 


a 


FW" 


<« againſt by the Parliament, as contrary to the Ar- 
& ticies, and as what had a tendency to carry back the 
< nation into Popery.” n True W 
P. 25 

be 
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be believed by any Chriſtian man, that is 
not contained in the Nord of Go p, and 
may not be proved thereby. The Wiſdom 
of Parliament has empowered Our Eccle- 
ſiaſtical rulers to receive the Subſcriptions 
of the Clergy to all the Articles of reli- 
gion, which only concern the confeſſion of 
the True Chriftian Faith, and the Doctrine 
of the Sacraments *, 


* 


: . 
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#* « The Statute, 13 £/:z. c. 12, enjoins Subſcrip- 
ce tion to all the articles of religion which only concern 
cc the confeſſion of the true Chriſtian faith, and the 
c doctrine of the ſacraments, comprized in a book im- 
& printed, intituled, “Articles, &c. as in the title 
« of our preſent Articles. This Bill had paſſed the 
&« Houſe of Commons five years before, namely, 
& 8 Eliz. and was rejected by the Lords; and being 
te now reſumed in 1571, ſome members of the Houſe 
c of Commons, and among. the reſt Sir PETER 
cc WENTWORTH, were ſent to the Archbiſhop 
ec of Canterbury [PARKER], for the Articles which 
©& then [viz. 1571.] paſſed the Houſe. The Arch- 
'< bifhop took that occaſion to expoſtulate with the 
„ members who were ſent to him, H/hy they did put 
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Bou r, in our Effayiſt's Plan of Eccles 


ſiaſtical legiſlation, Principles are laid down 


. 


ont of the book the articles for the homilies, conſecrat« 
« tzg of biſhops, and ſuch like ? {meaning, by the li- 
* miting clauſe, confining ſubſcription to articles only 
&« of a certain tenour] Surely, Sir, ſaid WENT- 
© woRTH, becauſe we were ſo occupied in other mat- 
tc ters, that we had no time to examine them how they 
© agreed with the word of GoD. What ! ſaid the 
4 Archbiſhop, ſurely you miſtook the matter; you will 
cc refer your elves wholly to Us therein. Sir PETER 
< replied, No, by the faith I bear to GoD, we will 
« paſs nothing before we underſtand what it is; for 
** that were but to make yore Papes : make you Popes 
* whe lift; for WE will make you none.” Journal 
of Parliament, by Sir Simonds D*Ewes, p. 239. 


« From this converſation it appears,” ſays the au- 
thor of The Confeſſional, that no other Act having re- 
©. pealed this Act [the Act with the limiting clauſe] or 
$ in any wiſe contravened it, touching Subſcription to 
c the Articles of Religion, and the Act of Uniform- 
<« ity in particular, 14 Car. II. having referred to if, 
as the ſanding Law, concerning Subſcription to the 

1 directly 
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directly oppoſite to the fundamentals of 
Our eſtabliſhment. In it a Divine right 
is appropriated to Eccleſiaſtics to frame 
Laws and make Regulations relating to 
Public inſtruction independently on the 
State. On Their authority alone, not on- 
ly Creeds, but Larger ſchemes and ſyſt- 
ems of faith and doctrine are to be ſet forth 
and bound upon the Clergy, and the Su- 
preme magiſtrate is bound in duty to en- 
force the obſervation of the engagements 
They may think proper to require of the 
Clergy for the ſecurity of what is called 
The Church. And are we to form our 
judgement of the Church of England from 
ſach ſentiments as theſe on the nature of 
Eſtabliſhments in Religion ? — Surely not, 
By exhibiting them, however, in her De- 
fence, our Eſſayiſt muſt be conſidered 


| * | 9 


« Articles of Religion, the limiting clauſe is in full 
F< force to this hour,” Confeſſional, pret, to 2d Edit. 
te Page Il, 12. 


as 
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as applying them to Her, It ſeemed 
highly ſeaſonable, therefore, to contraſt 
them with the above View of Our founda- 
tions, which, as it is the true one, ſo it 
muſt appear, in the eye of every true 
Church-of-England-man, a more honour- 
able one than that which hath been exa- 
mined, and may ſerve, ſeaſonably enough, 
as a Land- mark to future Eſſayiſts in their 
defences of ESTABLISHMENTS in RE- 
LIGION. WES, 


Publiſhed by the ſame Author. 
I. 
N Illuſtration of ſeveral Texts of 


Scripture, particularly thoſe in which 
the Logos occurs: the ſubſtance of the 
Lady Meyer's Lecture for the years 1764, 
1765. To which are added, two Tracts 
on the State of the Soul after Death. 

ö 
An Examination of Dr. Rutber forth 
Argument reſpecting the Caſe of Subſcrip- 
tion to Articles of Faith. 
III. 
A Letter in Anſwer to Dr. Ruther for:h's 
on the ſame Subject. 
| IV. 
Some Aſſiſtance offered to Parents in 
the Religious education of their Children. 
Y, 
The Duty of Charity to the Poor. 
VI. 
Reformation of Manners the only Ground 
of Confidence towards Gov. 
VII, 
The Efficacy of Divine Aid, and the 
Vanity of confiding in Man. 


